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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected commtunications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The now famous correspondence between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain came on the world as a 
complete surprise. Close personal friends of either | 
correspondent were wholly unprepared for so happy a | 
dénoiment. Examined strictly, the words used do> 
not disclose any substantial change of view; it is 
rather a change of attitude. Either party now agrees | 
to treat certain points as open which he had appeared | 
to treat as settled. Mr. Chamberlain is ready to con- . 
sider any possible alternative there may be to a corn- | 
tax and a general tariff. Mr. Balfour is ready to. 
accept both corn-tax and general tariff, if no better | 
method of carrying out the principle common to them | 

_ both appears. AS Mr. Chamberlain put it, they have | 
reached a common definition. It is most fortunate: | 
the party can now go straight ahead. We can look 
the big battalions of the Government in the face. 
Naturally the correspondence took the sting out of the 
party meeting for the majority and the charm out of it . 
for a few. All went nearly as merry as a marriage bell. | 
Even the Duke of Devonshire’s voice did not sound 
a knell, if not quite in tune. 


With the return of the Radical candidate for Orkney | 
and Shetland, the General Election came to an end. | 
The net Ministerial gain was 212, converting the | 
Unionist majority of 67 at the dissolution into a 
Government majority of 357. This of course is reckon- | 
ing the 51 labour members and 83 Nationalists as 
Ministerialists. The Unionists number 157. If labour | 
members and the Irish party went into the lobby with | 
the Unionists, the Government preponderance would | 
be 88. Demands of seating capacity on the one hand 
and custom on the other explain the fact that both 


| 


the labour party and the Irish have taken their 
places on the Opposition side of the House, but it 
may also be an omen. We have unfortunately not had 
to wait long for several bye-elections. Two of them 
are of special interest, one in East Aberdeenshire in 
consequence of the death of Mr. James Annand, who 
captured a Unionist seat by a big majority, the other in 
Basingstoke through the death of Mr. A. F. Jeffreys, 
whose majority was small. And now it appears Mr. 
Balfour is to be opposed in the City. 


The first week of the new Parliament has been 
devoted to purely formal business. The Session was 
opened by Royal Commission in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, a ceremony which in colour, grouping and 
pomp of place loses little of its really attractive beauty 
through long usage and repetition. On the same day 
the Speaker of the House of Commons was elected, 
and during the remainder of the week Parliament has 
been engaged in the work of swearing-in members. To 
secure certain coveted places on the House of Commons 
benches there was the usual rush very early on Tuesday 


| morning, the first batch of M.P.s actually crowding 


round the entrance in Palace Yard on Monday at mid- 
night. Though Mr. Keir Hardie—himself sitting in 
the place once filled by Parnell—musters his men on 
the Opposition benches below the gangway, and so 


_helps to relieve to some extent the pressure on the 


Ministerial side, the Liberals have little elbow-room. 
They are realising that it may be easier to get into 
the House than to find a seat there. 


The election of a Speaker of the House of Commons 
is always an interesting event, though we may know 
beforehand exactly what is to happen and pretty well 
what the proposer and seconder and supporters are 
going to say. The grand courtesy of the act must 
appeal to everybody. The election of Mr. Lowther on 
Tuesday was a very pleasant and well-arranged scene. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, grandfather of the House, as Mr. 
Lowther neatly named him, made a fresh little speech 
in proposing the Speaker, and Mr. Stuart Wortley 
struck fittingly the more serious note. Impartiality, 
tact, readiness of decision, common sense, courtesy, 
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sense of preportion, coolness of head, calmness of 
demeanour, imperturbability of temper, and sense of 
humour—these, one gathers from the speeches, are 
amongst the necessary qualifications of a Speaker. 
Mr. Lowther proved his possession of the last of these 
qualities by the delicate irony with which he expressed 
his doubt whether he was really endowed with all the 
others. His speech was modest and delightful. 


Mr. Keir Hardie was chosen on Tuesday as leader of 
the labour group in the House of Commons. Fourteen 
members of the group and many outsiders thought 
that Mr. Shackleton would in some ways be a wiser 
choice; but with other things fairly equal, the natural 
leader for a party is its most distinguished figure. As 
Lord Rosebery is the natural leader for the Liberal 
party so is Mr. Keir Hardie—we admit the juxtaposi- 
tion of names is odd—for the labour party, now that 
Mr. Burns has gone in for two thousand five hun- 
dred a year. Mr. Keir Hardie is rather alarm- 
ing at ‘times in his oratory and (again like Lord 
Rosebery!) seems bent on making the party system 
obsolete in English politics—at least he has declared 
his resolve to smash alike the Conservative and the 
Liberal party—but to judge by the first taste of his 
quality as leader which he gave in the House on Tues; 
day, he can if he chooses be quite the correct parlia- 
mentarian. We hope he will play the game. Sup- 
posing your next-door neighbour has need to address 
the Chair seated and with his hat on, and it happens 
has left. his hat on a peg in the passage—how can you 
offer him a deerstalker for the purpose ? 


The Prime Minister feels his difficulties already. At 
the National Liberal Club on Wednesday he was quite 
apologétic, almost in the mood of an appellant ad 
misericordiam. He dwelt on the peculiar difficulties 
of the Government, and its claims on the country’s 
forbearance. Odd, this style for the leader of an 
absolute majority of eighty-eight. It does not point 
to a very robust confidence in himself or in his 
colleagues. No doubt Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is oppressed with the thought that he is not big 
enough man for his job. Still he might avoid the 
unpleasantly unctuous tone—it is really idle cant to talk 
about Liberalism being ‘‘ a moral force, a force making 
for justice, sustained by belief in mankind”. One 
would have thought ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island” had 
by now choked Liberal politicians off that strain. 
Thank Heaven, no politician, so far as we know, has 
ever claimed that Toryism is a great moral force. We 
shall tremble for our morality the moment one does. 
But poor Sir Henry cannot get away from his Non- 
conformist political friends. 


When the Prime Minister handed over old-age 
pensions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, every- 
body knew what was meant. The project was passed 
over for execution ; and the Prime Minister’s soothing 
words were only the anesthetic administered to pro- 
cure euthanasia. Where is the money to come from 
is the test of all pension schemes and as Mr. Asquith 
is as helpless as anyone else, it would have been in 
better taste ifthe Prime Minister had not bandied jeers 
with the deputation about Mr. Chamberlain’s failure 
to find the money. Liberals are only following him in 
this as in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Mr. mp Buxton has conceded the demands of the 
Post Office employés that departmental grievances may 
be brought before the Postmaster-General by deputa- 
tions of their trade union. In general we believe in the 
wisdom of private employers recognising the repre- 
sentative character of trade-union representatives, but 
the case is somewhat different where the Government is 
in question. But apart from this the concession ought 
certainly to have been deferred until the disgraceful 
conduct of the Post Office employés towards Lord 
Stanley had been, if not punished, at any rate buried. 
This is virtual condonation. 


Lord Roberts issues to-day a memorandum on the 
policy of the National Service League (we print it 
under ‘* Correspondence”). The League lays it down 


that every man of sound physique should be fiable 
law during certain years of his life to serve within the 
United Kingdom im case of emergency; and to fit 
him for such service he ought to undergo three o¢ 
four months’ military training on reaching the military 
age. The League also recommends that military 
physical training, with instruction in the use of 
the rifle, ‘form part of the curriculum of all boys’ 
schools. Everyone who has any patriotism in him wil] 
cordially support this policy as far as it goes. In fact 
it does not go nearly far enough; it does not even 
make the right appeal. Every citizen’s life should be 
at the service of the State, and every true citizen 
should be glad to risk it for his country. That in our 
view is the only true ideal to aim at. But the policy of 
the National Service League is a tentative step in the 
right direction. 


It is so long since there was serious trouble with the 
South African native that the necessity for an expedi- 
tion against certain Zulus in Natal comes with the 
shock of surprise. Last week some natives a few 
miles from Pietermaritzburg refused to pay the poll-tax, 
and a police expedition sent to coerce them lost three 
qr four of its members killéd and wounded. For some 
time past apparently this particular section of the 

ulus has been restless and the Government have been 
warned that trouble was brewing. Local political 
considerations, it seems, account for the failure of the 
authorities to take adequate precautions, the result 
being that something like 4n éxpetlition has now 
become inevitable. Though the affair is said to be 
purely local and the great majority of the natives are 
sufficiently friendly and peaceable to render the assist- 
ance of the Imperial forces offered by Lord Selborne 
unnecessary, fear that the trouble may not be quite so 
easily disposed of has been caused by the censorship. 


For all the actual news there is, the situation 
at Algeciras remains what it was a week ago. The 
difference of opinion between France and Germany has 
resolved itself, so far as the outside world can see, into 
a vigorous interchange of press broadsides between Paris 
and Berlin. Whilst the journals of the two countries 
have been engaged in animated controversy based 
on information the extent of which cannot be gauged, 
the German Ambassador has had friendly interviews with 
M. Rouvier. Germany’s standpoint is perfectly clear 
and intelligible. In regard to both the police and the 
state bank questions she is not unwilling to recognise 
the special claims of France, but she insists on limitations 
and guarantees which will render it impossible for the 
Republic to repeat in Morocco the tactics successfully 
pursued in Algeria, Tunis and Madagascar. European 
diplomacy ought to be equal to the task of finding a 
way of satisfying France without risking the open 
door. 


A curious constitutional point is being discussed in 
Russia as to the relation of the Tsar to the Douma. 
This seems, as lawyers say, to be some evidence at 
least that sooner or later the Douma will meet. What 
is called the party of 30 October has supported the 
Government on the supposition that the programme of 
the manifesto of that date would be carried through. 
But it maintains against Count Witte that the manifesto 
implies the waiver of the title of Autocrat, and the 
taking of an oath by the Tsar to maintain the Consti- 
tution. This and the party’s demands that the Douma 
shall meet at onze, and its protests against the issue of 
repressive laws, declared by the Government to be still 
necessary for maintaining order, are represented as 
indications that the once moderate parties are drifting 
into the ranks of the more advanced. 


The electeral arrangements are at least so far in hand 
that S. Petersburg’s contribution to the Douma can be 
stated as sixty-four members. The assertion is made 


that the elections will be dominated by the Government 
and that there will be no real freedom of speech. A 
fact of another nature is instanced as showing that, 
apart from the repressive laws alleged to be inconsistent 
with the October manifesto, other laws are being pre- 
pared by the Government which indicate that little 
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importance will. be assigned to the law-making of the 
Douma. An agrarian law would seem to be peculiarly 
in the province of the Douma ; but the Government is 
contemplating a large settlement of lands on the pea- 
sants on its own authority. The State is to purchase 
all private lands on sale amounting to over eight millions 
of acres, and to allot them to the peasants with other 
lands now held by the State. If the peasantry think 
the scheme good, they are not likely to trouble them- 
selves as to whether it comes from the Douma or the 
Autocrat. 


According to the ‘* Daily Chronicle” an extraordinary 
decision has been given in Poland against Messrs. 
Coats, the well-known English firm of thread-makers. 
Messrs. Coats have a thread manufactory near Lodz 
where they employ eight hundred workpeople. Last 
November they closed their works on the ground that 
owing to a scarcity of coal, probably due to the 
Russian troubles, they could not continue their business. 
In such circumstances in England they would have had 
a perfect right to shut down their mills and the work- 
people would have had no legal ground of complaint. 
The Lodz employés however brought an action against 
them for their wages since November and Messrs. 
Coats have been ordered to pay them; the reason 
given being that though coal was scarce it might have 
-been obtained. One would think Poland must be a 
workman’s paradise ; and this case certainly throws 
another light on the stories as to the miserable condition 
of workmen in the Russian Empire. 


In describing last week the breakdown ot the nego- 
tiations between the Hungarian leaders and the King 
we said that it was proposed by the Coalition leaders 
through Count Andrassy that elections on a wider 
suffrage should be held to test the national opinion on 
the army and language questions. This test was re- 
fused by the King as inconsistent with his powers 
under the Constitution of 1867. Ncw it is stated 
that M. Kossuth and Count Apponyi are at variance 
whether the test was ever proposed as decisive of the 
construction of the Constitution. M. Kos-uth affirms 
that the elections were not intended to bind the King 
in advance on the question in issue. Count Apponyi 
maintains that the King is only justified in his resist- 
ance on the ground that the national will has n>t been 
clearly expressed in previous elections. Count Apponyi 
presents an ultimatum. M. Kossuth declines to take 
such an extreme step and declares that those who do 
are breakers of the peace. Such a difference of opinion 
between the leaders of the Independence party 
strengthens the King’s claim to be the true inter- 
preter of the Constitution of 1867. 


Whatever her trade returns may show, business in 
the United States does not appear to be very satisfac- 
tory to those who look at it from the inside. Mr. J. J. 
Hill, the President of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
wants to know what America has to export profitably 
in competition with Germany and proceeds to show 
that other countries do their work much better than 
America. Then the German Consul is given a decent 
residence whilst the American has a room somewhere 
Upstairs. There is a familiar ring about these com- 
plaints. Britons grumble in exactly the same way, and 
Mr. Hill curiously enough likens the drift of things in 
America to that in England. There as here, he says, 
the time is coming when you will be able to buy every- 
thing in a town of moderate size to better advantage 
if it is of foreign make. He fixes responsibility on the 
trade unions and then asks what has labour in America 
to look forward to? In Mr. Hill’s view there will be 
wd chance for any increased population a few years 

ence. 


Mr. J. G. Jenkins’ paper on the products, the assets, 
the enterprise, and the opportunities of Australia, 
read before the Colonial Institute on Tuesday, is only 
another proof of the manner in which the Common- 
Wealth is waking up to the errors of past policy. If 
the emigrant has not found his way to Australia as 
readily as to the United States and Canada, the fault is 
largely Australia’s own. She has not taken as strong 


steps to proclaim her possibilities as have been taken by 
others, and by unwise immigration laws she has con- 
veyed the impression that she required as settlers only 
those who can do sufficiently well at home to render 
emigration unnecessary. She has suffered however 
not only from her faults but from her misfortune. Her 
borrowings have been criticised as though she had 
nothing to set against them and the ruinous character 
of her droughts has been exaggerated. 


Coming back to home affairs, we are not surprised 
that a petition is being prepared for public subscrip- 
tion for a reconsideration of the sentence passed upon 
Mr. Hugh Watt, who was sentenced to five years, 
penal servitude by Mr. Justice Phillimore at the Old 
Bailey. The circumstances of the trial were so ex- 
traordinary that, as we said at the time, either Mr. 
Watt must be insane or the evidence incredible. One 
of the jury states that his colleagues were astounded 
at the severity of the sentence and believed that at 
the most it would not be more than six or twelve 
months in the second division. The petition presented 
by Mr. Watt states several points alleged to constitute 
misdirection on the part of the judge. It ought to be 
possible to lay them before a Court of Criminal Appeal ; 
and in the absence of such a court it is to be hoped the 
Home Office will fully reconsider the case. 


The Dean of Arches has at length given his judgment 
on the Rev. R. C. Fillingham (unfortunately one must 
still technically describe him as reverend), Vicar of 
Hexton, whose offence in this particular instance was 
playing at ordination. Whatever illusions charity may 
invent in Mr. Fillingham’s excuse, he did in fact 
conduct a mock ordination in a nonconformist chapel 
on 25 March in last year. On this Sir Lewis Dibdin, 
who gave the defendant every possible opportunity to 
get off, has decided that Mr. Fillingham has committed 
a double ecclesiastical offence. There is yet, it appears, 
room left for repentance, and at the last moment ex- 
pediency may get the better of Mr. Fillingham’s valour. 
But it would be hard indeed on the Church if the 
contumacy of this person, which has never failed 
him before, should break down at the precise moment 
when it would serve a real public end; for should 
Mr. Fillingham refuse to surrender he will be deprived. 
It is time indeed that this mountebank in Orders should 
be suppressed. 


Lord Carrington’s cheap cottages are quite a topic 
of the day, and the correspondence in the ‘‘ Times” of 
February 5 and February 14 is well worth following. 
Last year Lord Carrington stated that it was practicable 
to build a good cottage for an agricultural labourer 
with a hundred and fifty pounds and he instanced two 
of the kind which he had built on his own estate. 
Mr. Beadel appears to have visited these cottages, for 
he wrote a letter to the ‘‘ Times” finding much fault 
with them. Several of the bedrooms, he declared, were 
without a fireplace ; the tenants declared that they had 
to move the beds from the wall because of damp; an 
analyst threw grave doubt on the purity of the water ; 
there were no washhouses, the coppers being in the 
kitchen. Mr. Beadel made several other statements 
about these cottages which Lord Carrington in a letter 
to the ‘‘ Times”’ of Wednesday contradicts. He quotes 
a statement made to him by the tenant farmer who is 
almost enthusiastic about the cottages. But we notice 
no denial of the statement that the tenants themselves 
have complained of damp and smoke and that each 
bedroom has not a fireplace. We presume that Lord 
Carrington has had the water analysed and found pure ? 
If so, it behoves Mr. Beadel’s analyst to apologise 
publicly for his mistake. Doubts about the water 
supply in a village should at once be cleared up. 


Lord Carrington’s contention is that the small flaws 
which do exist at the moment in these cottages are 
merely a question of trifling ‘‘ repairs”. We confess 


to a mild surprise at hearing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture admit that the very cottages about 


which he was happy, even eulogistic, are in — of 
ven 


even slight repairs. ‘‘Cesar’s wife”, &c. ! 
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supposing these cottages are all they ought to be, and 
all an agricultural labourer with a wage of 15s. or 16s. 
a week has a right to expect, we must maintain that 
there are thousands of districts throughout England 
where it would be impossible to get decent cottages 
built for a hundred and fifty pounds apiece. In plenty 
of places the bricks alone for a good cottage cost some- 
thing like that. Two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred pounds will no doubt build a really good 
cottage. Obviously a good cottage will contain a 
wash-house, and each bedroom and living-room in 
it will contain a fireplace: this indeed goes without 
saying. 


Mr. A. F. Jeffreys M.P. for the Basingstoke Division 
of Hampshire died on Tuesday after a short illness. This 
illness was the result of the strain of the election, one 
can hardly doubt. He had an opponent most upright 
and gentlemanly, but the contest was severe, and he 
was extremely anxious to hold the seat. Mr. Jeffreys 
was an aristocrat in manner, appearance, above all in 
lineage, a thorough Tory of the old style and ruling 
class. He was severely judicial and impassive in 
debate, but we recollect him attacking Mr. Gladstone 
on one occasion in the House over an Agricultural Com- 
mittee with spirit and effect. Mr. Jeffreys was that 
rare thing, a successful gentleman farmer, and in the 
House of Commons, before he was made Deputy 
Chairman, devoted himself almost entirely to agricul- 
tural matters. 


Sir F. C. Burnand has retired from the editorship of 
Punch”, and Mr. Owen Seaman, whose clever verses 
have long been a feature of the paper, succeeds him. 
We do not profess to be enthusiastic over every funny 
thing which appears in ‘‘ Punch”. A joke should be 
born, not made. To-day unhappily the tendency is all 
the other way. Most of the jokes are, like the poets, 
made. Several organs of public humour have a 
space each day set apart for professional wit, and if 
you see a reader in a railway carriage with a very 
melancholy look on his face you feel sure he is deep 
in the funny columns. ‘‘ Punch” only jokes once a 
week, and so ought to be, and is, much better. 
We all wish it success and regard it as ‘‘a national 
institution ”. 


Oxford has lost a great man, but his greatness was 
not in the brilliant distinctions the world was aware of. 
Most educated men have heard of the Registrar of 
Oxford University, the Rev. T. H. Grose, of Queen’s, 
who died last Sunday. We all knew that his 
academic distinction was great ; that his Balliol scholar- 
ship might even be described as exiguum rerum pri- 
mordium ; and all who keep up their interest in Oxford 
and Cambridge matters knew that he was a really 
great University statesman. All this we knew, but 
those who were his personal friends knew that this 
was not the man, nor contained the secret of his 
splendid influence. 


Grose of Queen’s might fairly be taken as the ideal 
don. He was essentially a young man’s man; he 
knew the undergraduate, as dons unfortunately very 
seldom do. There are more good public schoolmasters 
than University dons because the boy is a much simpler 
thing than the undergrad. Grose knew this and did not 
confound them. He knew undergraduates largely by 
living with them ; he could so associate with them as 
not to impair their freedom or risk his own authority. 
No undergrad. who watched Grose toiling on the tow- 
path, more than ankle deep, after the Queen’s ‘‘ togger ” 
felt inclined to laugh at the expense of the don: but he 
did feel much admiration. Of course only the right 
man can carry off that way: with some it would be 
disastrous: but Grose could: and his influence with 
undergraduates was a pervading force through Oxford. 
It has spread far, almost to the ends of the world. 
Many an Indian civilian looks back to Grose’s influence 
as the source of his success. His intimacy with the 
subsequent lives of the men he had known at Oxford 
was almost incredible. Perhaps not many dons are 
loved—many excellent dons are certainly not loved— 
but Grose was. 


A HAPPY SETTLEMENT. 


“TSE letters that passed between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday last mark the 
most positive step towards the reconsolidation of 
Unionist forces since the disruption of Mr. Balfour's 
Ministry in the autumn of 1903, and show that 
a fresh stage has been reached on the road to tariff 
reform. Has any unprejudiced student of the speeches 
of these two statesmen ever doubted that they were 
in substantial agreement on the essential features of 
fiscal reform? And no one who has had any know- 
ledge of the inner history of contemporary parties and 
politics but knows that the many intellectual affinities 
which bind their minds together on this subject made it 
impossible for them to ignore the gulf of feeling which 
separated them both from the Cobdenite tradition and 
the strange lethargy of the party Radicals. Yet, the 
course of events since Mr. Chamberlain resigned office 
had almost inevitably compelled each of them to coin 
phrases, and invent formule, which magnified the 
wholly insignificant details on which for the time, and 
only in virtue of expediency, they differed. It was Mr. 
Balfour’s duty to keep his Cabinet together until it 
had accomplished the national work which, as he 
believed, it alone could do. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
paramount object to convert the country, and 
not to keep in a more or less reluctant com- 
radeship a limited number of supposedly _ influ- 
ential colleagues. There has never been any real 
difference of principle between the two statesmen. 
But quite naturally, and quite rightly, they have 
from their different standpoints, emphasised this fact, 
or made a reservation on that. Now, their positions 
are virtually the same. There is no longer a scratch 
Cabinet to be sustained. There is no longer an 
artificial khaki majority to be lured into the lobbies. 
A great policy has been enthusiastically adopted and 
supported by ninety-nine-hundredths of the voters 
who under every othr political condition of difficulty 
and discouragement vested for Unionist candidates. 
It is the only truly constrvctive policy of imperial im- 
portance which either party can offer to the nation. 
Surely then it was time that the two great men who 
by conviction, and in honest <entiment, were in 
favour of this policy, should forg:t the discrepant 
phrases, used under a bygone state of affairs, and re- 
cognise the essential community of purpose and of aim 
which they have. There has been no sort of surrender, 
or abandonment of principle on either part. ‘There has 
been a just anda common-sense recognition on the part 
of both, of what is really necessary for the practical 
development of tariff reform in its essence, and what 
are merely details which should be left for settlement 
to a future day. 

It is very satisfactory to know that the meeting of 
the Unionist party at Lansdowne House gave a 
practically unanimous sanction to the policy outlined 
in the correspondence between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and an absolutely unanimous vote of 
confidence in the leadership of Mr. Balfour. Events 
move quickly. But it is indeed difficult to realise 
that barely two weeks have passed since intelligent 
readers of newspapers very naturally believed that 
the Unionist party was rent in twain as to who 
should be its future leader, and as to what should 
be its future fiscal policy. And now in the great 
salon of Lansdowne House is gathered together 
probably the largest, and most influential, concourse of 
the active politicians of a party that has ever been seen 
in our land. No question of the leadership is mooted. 
The motion of confidence in Mr. Balfour, it is in- 
teresting to note, is moved by the Catholic Duke of 
Norfolk, and seconded by the leader of Ulster 
Protestantism, Colonel Saunderson. The Duke of 
Devonshire states in his manly way his perfectly 
straightforward dislike of the concordat between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, but at the same time 
affirms with emphasis that on every other subject he is 
in sympathy, and prepared to act with, the Unionist 
leaders. Lord St. Aldwyn (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) makes 
an impressive appeal for unity in the Unionist ranks, 
quite apart from fiscal questions, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, whom every genuine Conservative would be glad 
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to see again in the House of Commons, evidently on 
this occasion felt acutely his isolation, and was content 
to make a plea ad misericordiam. Could not Lord 
Hugh be a little less intolerant on the one question of 
fiscal reform ? 

The Unionist party then, notwithstanding its dis- 
asters at the polls, may now take heart. It may cease 
to trouble itself about its own internal disorders, which 
have always been grossly exaggerated. And it may, 
while steadily pursuing the work of education on fiscal 
reform in the constituencies, begin the vigilant obser- 
vation of the proceedings of the new Government. 
Already the Government is supplying us with causes 
for comment and criticism. The decision of the 
Postmaster - General to sanction the organised ac- 
tion of a trades union in a Government department 
is a new departure which at any rate requires very 
careful observation. In a different way, the answers 
of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the trades-union deputation which sought 
for a universal Old Age Pension deserve attention. 
They emphasise the inadequacy of our present sources 
of revenue, while a curious passage in the speech of 
the Prime Minister at the National Liberal Club 
would seem to show that he was alive to the wide- 
spread misery which existed under our present system 
of free imports. 

There is a further incidental ground for satisfac- 
tion in the agreement between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. It removes the danger which seemed 
imminent a fortnight ago of the formation of yet 
another Parliamentary group. No student of the 
working in the past of English Parliamentary institu- 
tions can doubt that its success has been largely 
due to our two-party system, and that the growing 
tendency to form groups within, or independent of, 
the historical parties is injurious to the House of 
Commons, and to the administration and legislation 
which in the main is the outcome of the spirit of that 
House. As soon as a Ministry is obliged to consider 
the probable action, not merely of one opposite party, , 
the constitutional Opposition, but also how its policy, 
or its Bills, will be regarded by this or that distinct 
group, the less courageous and logical must be its 
conduct. Considerations of expediency and of tactics 
are multiplied. The smaller arts of playing off one clique 
against another, and of pleasing the self-importance of 
individual chiefs of sections, grow into unhealthy import- 
ance. In truth, groups are engendered in any political 
system by a want of a proper sense of the relative im- 
portance of things, and by an excessive desire on the part 
of individuals to assume the réle of a leader, or of an 
acolyte to a leader. The concord established between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain proves, if proof were 
indeed needed, that they can estimate aright the in- 
trinsic weight of the problems of the future, and in their 
common anxiety to solve them that they can rise above 
small points of difference, and any selfish inclination to 
press their particular turn of opinion on these points. 
The head of the last Cabinet and the more irresponsible 
missionary of empire necessarily regarded the way in 
which a new and complicated policy should be handled 
with different eyes. The difference in their regard of it 
was, of course, accentuated by the intellectual and 
moral differences in the characters of the two men. 
Happily, the real liking and confidence of each for the 
other has asserted itself, when they have had full 
opportunities of ascertaining, without the intervention 
of subordinates and wire-pullers, how large was the 
measure of that real accord, and how comparatively 
trivial were the points on which they differed. And in 
these discussions they must have realised how infinitely 
more important it was that they two should be able to 
work together as the leaders of the Unionist party 
in its imperial mission than that either of them should 
succeed in imposing absolutely on the other and on 
the party the particular speed at which, or even the 
precise road by which, it should seek to reach its 
goal. 

If the Duke of Devonshire had been free to deliberate 
calmly with these two statesmen upon the actual import 
and objects of the policy they were adopting, and to 
weigh the relative mischief that would be caused to 
Unionism and all Conservative interests by the triumph 


of Radicalism, or by the apparent infringement of some 
Cobdenite formula, would he ever have sanctioned the 
disintegrating actions of the detached group of Unionist 
Free-traders? Most unfortunately he found himself 
surrounded by a knot of self-seeking, disappointed 
politicians of smaller intellectual calibre. By the forma- 
tion of a group these men were able to gratify their 
vanity, and for a time to exercise a certain amount of 
mischievous power. But, now that the elections are 
over, and that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are 
at one, this group will find itself relegated to a position 
of impotent obscurity. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


I? will probably contribute substantially to the un- 
popularity of the Government that its advent to 
power means the recrudescence of endless talk about 
education. Hardly have we recovered from the weari- 
ness of following through interminable weeks the 
technical intricacies of the Bill of 1902 before we are 
plunged by a Radical Government into another educa- 
tion wrangle, which will certainly last as long and 
probably be even more embittered. Two education 
sessions in four years are really too much even for the 
enthusiast; for the common man it will be sheer 
torture. If there are two things of which the average 
Englishman is impatient, they are education and 
theology. To have them both compounded into the 
same pill and administered to him every day for 
many weeks following is a terrible trial. He would 
almost prefer to be ill than submit to it. To 
have this treatment repeated after but a very brief 
interval will surely be too much for him altogether. 
Many a voter, as day by day he is met by the old 
head-line ‘‘ Education Bill in the House”, will bitterly 
repent that he voted for the party that inflicted this 
upon him. Ruefully he will reflect that had the 
Unionists remained in office, at least he would have 
been spared another Education Bill. Quite indepen- 
dently of the merits of the Bill, the Government will 
certainly be less popular at the end of a session spent 
on education than at its beginning. 

Weariness may indeed work mischief much worse 
than any diminution of the Government’s popularity. 
It has had injurious results already. After the experi- 
ence of 1902 public speakers have been loth to ask an 
audience to attempt anything like serious consideration 
of any problems of education. The subject had become 
an ‘“‘affaire”. ‘‘ Don’t let us talk of it” was the 
feeling we all had; and but for the plaint of the 
passive resister it would have been hushed up en- 
tirely. One result is that the Church is still without 
a defined education policy. That the Bishops and 
clergy should have been as reluctant as any of us 
to bring up the subject was only natural. But we are 
now in danger of paying a heavy price for these con- 
cessions to the weariness of the flesh. Are we in a 
position to present a united front to the enemy? Do 
we know our own mind? Have we even determined 
whether we can treat with him on any terms or must 
wage battle with him 4 outrance? To judge by the 
correspondence in the papers Churchmen have arrived 
at no sort of agreement even on these preliminaries. 
How far then are they from agreement on a scheme 
which can be put forward as a counter-policy? There 
is yet time to doa good deal before the Government 
Bill is before the country. We hope, not with 
excessive confidence, that in the interval the Bench 
of Bishops will arrive at some agreement on a plan 
of campaign. 

Can they not proceed step by step ? All are agreed, 
even Liberal clergymen, that the schools must not 
be secularised. All are agreed that if the Government 
wish the State to take over the buildings of denomina- 
tional schools, fair monetary compensation must be 
paid for them. The next question would seem to be, 
must the Church in any event oppose the transference 
to the State of what we may for brevity’s sake call 
Church schools, or can terms be devised on which 
it would be right for the Church to assent to such a 
step? As a matter of secular education, we should not 
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ourselves object to all being made State schools. On 
the whole it is better, we believe, to have but one 
system of elementary schools, and we admit that the 
‘dual system has involved considerable loss in educa- 
tional force. The non-provided schools are already so 
much under public control that their complete transfer- 
ence to State authority in secular matters would not, 
in our view, mean any serious change. On secular 
grounds alone the Church would not be justified in 
devoting to day schools the amount of energy and 
money they now absorb. If there were no religious side, 
the Church would have no option in duty to herself and 
to her mission in the world but to relinquish her responsi- 
bility for a day-school system. But there is a religious 
side, and on that must depend her whole attitude 
to the proposed transference to the State. The Church 
is estopped, as it seems to us, from acquiescing in any 
proposal that would tend to lessen her influence as a 
religious teacher in the public elementary schools. It 
follows therefore that she cannot accept any arrange- 
ment that would in any way lessen her power in the 
schools which are to be transferred from her administra- 
tion to the State unless she received in other ways an 
increase in her power of religious teaching ; so that 
her Christian influence in teaching as a whole would be 
greater than before. If such increase in influence is 
assured to her, then, it seems to us, she would do 
right to accept the transference to the State. But 
even if in her own schools, after they had been taken 
over by the State, the Church were left supreme on the 
religious side as now, but lost the appointment of head- 
teacher, that would be a real diminution in her power 
as a religious influence. The selection of the head- 
teacher for all purposes is probably a greater religious 
power than any right to give specifically religious 
teaching could ever be. Therefore this diminution of 
influence must be made up; and the natural, perhaps 
the only, way to make it up is to give the Church, in 
common with every other religious communion, the 
right to teach the children of Church parents, or any 
children whose parents so desire, in matters of faith 
and religion in all schools alike, whether formerly 
Board schools or Church schools. If these terms were 
offered to the Church, it seems to us she would be wise 
not to oppose the transference of all schools to State 
control : for we believe the total result of the new 
plan would be a great increase in effective religious 
teaching in this country. 

But there must be no ambiguity about the plan : 
everything must be settled in detail and in terms that 
cannot be explained away. To clear the ground the 
Cowper-Temple Clause must be repealed. That is a 
sine quanon. Every denomination must have the right 
to give religious teaching on its own lines to its own 
children in all schools. Religious teaching must be 
part of the recognised curriculum of the school, must 
be given in the regular school hours, and in the school 
buildings. Any one of the regular teachers, who 
belongs to a particular denomination and is willing to 
give religious instruction to the children of parents 
belonging to that denomination, shall be free to do so; 
and if any is willing, his services ought to be preferred 
to any teacher introduced from outside. If none of the 
regular staff belongs to the denomination in question, 
or a teacher, though a member of it, is not willing to 
give religious instruction, the local authorities of the 
denomination must provide the teachers. Reasonable 
expense incurred in providing religious teaching must 
be borne by the education authority. This arrangement, 
applying equally to all denominations, is obviously 
equitable. The children of parents preferring unde- 
nominational teaching, as now understood, must be 
treated in the same way as any other group. It 
secures equality of treatment, not by docking all the 
churches alike of parts of their belief, but by allow- 
ing every one of them to teach the whole of it. 
There is no ground left for grievance, except the 

rievance of the nonconformist agitator who would 

nd his vocation gone. A Bill on these lines would 
be a great improvement on the existing system: but 
it must incorporate the scheme entire, not parts of it 


ony We are very glad to see that Dr. Gore, though | 
a Libe 


ral, declines to make any compromise with 
undenominationalism, 


THE SHAPING OF THE NEW FACTOR. 


T# E formation into a separate independent party of 

the labour members whose centre is the Labour 
Representation Committee marks the final separation 
of the working classes from the Liberal party. Lord 
Hobhouse in a biography recently published, speaking 
of 1885, remarks the growth of hostility to the Liberal 
party among the labour ranks which he thought was 
largely due to the dislike of the wealthier members 
of that party to labour members. The hostility in 
fact went at least as far back as the Charter times when 
the working classes hated the middle-class Whigs or 
Liberals of the Reform Act and the opponents of 
factory legislation. Even in 1867 Hyde Park railings 
had to be thrown down before working-men could get 
a Liberal Government to grant the extension of the 
franchise. Yet for many years it is common knowledge 
that in politics the ideals of the Liberal middle classes 
were adopted by the working classes. The separa- 
tion was bound to come when the wealthy middle classes 
had achieved by the help of the working classes most of 
what they wanted, and as to the remainder, the working 
classes had become indifferent. In economics they found 
that there was no more to be expected from alliance with 
Liberalism. They have been charged with ingratitude ; 
but in politics that is no reproach. Nor is there any 
reason why a Conservative should hesitate to admit 
his satisfaction in finding that the majority of the 
working-class representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, a body of twenty-nine out of some forty labour 
members, intend to break with the legend as to the 
association of Liberalism in the labour interest. There 
are still some older labour members such as Mr. 
Broadhurst and Mr. Burt who are individualist Liberals 
and have not broken with the tradition ; and there is 
One prominent instance, that of Mr. Burns, of a labour 
member becoming a member of the Government ; but 
certainly he has not increased his prestige amongst 
his own class by doing so. The new party is to be 
frankly opportunist ; its secession from Liberalism does 
not imply that it has any particular affection for 
the Conservative party. Still in many respects it 
is undoubted that the tendency to hold aloof from 
Liberalism has been strengthened by reflection upon 
the many facts covering at least half a century, which 
indicate that the possibilities of a rapprochement between 
a labour party and Conservatives in certain questions 
are as natural and practicable, and even more so, than 
they are between a labour -party and Liberalism. So 
that this party like the Irish Nationalists, without 
belonging to either Liberal or Conservative, hopes to 
make use of both, and the question for it will always 
be from whom do circumstances allow us to get the 
most? But fortunately the arrival of the labour party 
does not imply a party hostile to the effective working 
of Parliament as in the case of the Nationalists. It 
may desire ‘‘to smash the Liberals” but not to dis- 
credit Parliament in general; and it is not a labour 
party in the sense that its object is to hinder as far as 
possible all legislation which has not some specific 
labour object. So that there is nothing improper 
politically in either the Conservative or Liberal party 
speculating, as parties will do, to what extent and for 
what purposes it may co-operate with some section 
rising into influence. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, who has been appointed chairman 
of the Labour Representation Committee members, 
becomes leader of a party which includes avowed 
socialists like himself, and trade unionists who, with- 
out being socialists, would nationalise land, railways, 
and mines. The rest of the party are trade unionists 
who have not so definite a social programme. But 
they are all agreed in demanding for trade unionism its 
restoration to the position it has lost in recent years. 
If the proposals of socialism, say such questions as the 
nationalisation of the land, or the general question of 
trade unionism were put to an ordinary meeting either 
of Liberals or Conservatives, it is probable that there 
would be as much opposition in one case as the other. 
Yet the theory and history of Toryism or Conservatism 
| in regard to State action is much nearer socialism 
| than the theory or principle of Liberalism. The old 
| Poor Law was a Conservative institution upset by 
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Radicals ; and nothing was more unpopular with the | or be a joy without set-off, still it has to be done ; there- 
working classes than the new Poor Law. The Factory fore let it be scientifically planned and worked out in a 
Acts were Conservative Acts ; and so were the Housing _ business-like way. 


and ‘Health Acts; and the Workmen’s Compensation | 


Act was an innovation cutting into the Liberal doctrine 
of every man taking care of himself. Old age pension 
proposals have been mainly supported by Conserva- 
tivism ; and Mr. Chamberlain has advocated them since 
his association with Conservatives. As regards trade 
unionism a Conservative Act first made trade unions 
legal combinations. But the most interesting case of 
Conservative policy in regard to State action is this 
party’s attitude towards protection. Free trade is 
the negation of the State regulation of industry ; and 
though Sir Robert Peel diverted Conservatism in an 
individualistic and Liberal direction, it has rather 
submitted to the imposition of free trade than 
accepted it as in harmony with its principles. No one 
who has given any attention to the teachings of 
socialism can believe that free trade would form the 
basis of industry in a socialistic state ; the greater the 
proportion of the element of socialism in the labour 
party the stronger the presumption is that it will be 
against free trade. Its position at present is uncertain 
and the hesitation of its members is probably due to their 
dissatisfaction with the relations of labour to land and 
capital. Believing as we do that protection would be 
the basis of a socialistic state we interpret the labour 
party’s opinion in this way: that protection would be 
for the general good, but that at present it would 
benefit the propertied classes more than it would the 
classes to which they themselves belong. The practical 
and interesting question is at what point in their pro- 
gramme would they consider that this condition of 
things no longer existed? Will they wait to give up 
free trade until they have carried through their revolu- 
tion, or will they realise that protection had better be 
taken by the way? Neither they nor anyone else 
believes that the socialistic ideal is more than a remote 
possibility. It is not to be proposed en bloc in Parlia- 
ment. 
party would soon cease to influence politics. There 
is a likelihood therefore that, with certain concessions 
to their aims which Conservatives might more logically 
acquiesce in than Liberals, tariff reform might become 
an immediate object of the labour party’s politics. In 
our opinion if the trade-union question were satis- 
factorily settled, the pr@bability would be increased. 
Many Conservatives have asked why trade unionists, 
who are protectors of labour, should not be trade pro- 
tectionists, seeing that the same principle underlies 
both. But these Conservatives should remember that 
many ugly blows have lately been struck at the 
protectionism of trade unions; and that many who 
are for the protectionism of trade have rejoiced over 
these ugly blows. We should not expect in these cir- 
cumstances to find much enthusiasm amongst trade 
unions for the other side of the doctrine of protection. 
The obvious fact that the economic programme of the 
labour party in its fulness cannot possibly be that of 
Conservatives, and its properly political programme 
not at all, should not prevent us from seeing that its 
principles are more allied to Conservatism than to 
Liberalism. Many of its aims are compatible with 
social improvements contemplated by Conservatives, 
and there is no reason why an idealist programme, 
not to be realised within any computable time, should 
deter Conservatives from working for practical objects 
with a party which in many respects is a natural ally. 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 


POLITICAL organisation is not a very stimulating 

subject. It does not appeal to the imagination, 
in fact it is difficult for an intellectual man, and still 
more for the man of artistic tastes, to take a lively 
interest in it. But since elections cannot be won with- 
out effectual organisation, and in a popularly governed 
country political ideas can be embodied only by winning 
elections, it is absurd for anyone taking an interest in 
politics to ignore or affect to look down on such mun- 
dane matters as organisation. Grant that electioneer- 
ing can in none of its aspects be made a thing of beauty, 


If that were the visionary project, the labour 


We are all aware this has not been the Conservative 
way of late at headquarters, and we believe the rot has 
one even much deeper locally in the constituencies. 
itherto the average local organisation has been run 


_by a body of amiable gentlemen possessed of that 


vague attribute termed ‘influence ”, sitters on the 
local bench, and mildly interested, too often from a 
detached and critical point of view, in local proceedings. 
They have met quarterly or annually, duly congra- 
tulated each other on the excellence of their principles, 
talked the usual platitudes, passed the usual resolu- 
tions and arranged for the usual deficit. Many of 
these gentlemen are now writing to the ‘‘ Times ”—as 
a rule anonymously. They seem to have forgotten that 
an election is decided by numbers and not by that 
influence which is so much talked of and so little 
exercised. There are still districts where tenants are 
expected to vote with their landlords, and where 
tenants think their whole political duty is performed 
when they have herded together their labourers and 
carted them to the poll. 

In the rural districts the Radical missionary has been 
allowed a free run, and the result shows the use he has 
made of his opportunity. His lantern and his lying 
pictures, disavowed by official Radicalism after the 
event, liave been on every village green. While he sat 
among the labourers gathered at the village inn, his 
women helpers have systematically gone through the 
cottages and taught the wife to assail her husband 
with all the horrors of protection, dear food and 
starvation. 

In the urban areas the people have been as com- 
pletely left alone. With few exceptions no attempt has 
been made to counteract the teachings of the keen and 
earnest, if wrong-headed, speakers and workers of the 
other side. Almost every chapel became a Radical 
committee-room, and nearly every dissenting minister a 
militant electioneering agent. The Anglican clergy, 
though most of them regard religious teaching as vital 
to the welfare of the nation, have, with a few notable 
and valuable exceptions, refused to ‘‘ interfere in 
politics”. It is utterly useless only to call a man fool, 
socialist, dreamer, faddist. You must prove your 
words; or, if you choose to let his teaching go un- 
answered, bear with the inevitable result. 

The Radical victory is not due to any superiority of 
that party’s central organisations—these are little, if 
anything, better than the Conservative, but to hard, 
continued and unremitting labour in the constituencies. 
While the Conservatives have been languidly hashing 
up old speeches on old policies, and eyeing one another 
askance on tariff questions, the Radicals have gone 
right into the very homes of the people, gathering in 
every faddist and bidding for every interest. They 
have realised the value of interim work, of continuous 
education and of long-prepared plans. 

What the Conservative party needs is a thoroughly 
democratic organisation througheut the country. In 
some few constituencies the people are well represented 
on the organising bodies, and wherever this has been 
the case seats have been saved. 

Either the polling district, or in sparsely populated 
areas grouped polling districts, should be the local 
unit of organisation, and on its association list every- 
one willing to take a hand should be enrolled ; not only 
manufacturer and merchant but artisan, not only land- 
lord and tenant but labourer. Then and then only 
will the party leaders know what the people think, 
what they want and what they will support. From 
these local associations delegates may be sent to form 
the constituency association, which will then be a bod 
really reflecting the opinions of those whose votes it 
seeks. Regretfully we have in our minds local organi- 
Sations entirely composed of landlords and tenants, of 
manufacturers and merchants, and yet these gentlemen 
wonder why they have “‘difficulty”’ with peasant and 
artisan. 

But perhaps the greatest trial the rank and file Con- 
servative has to bear is in getting his opinions to the 
Olympus of the party leaders. There is a grievous 
gap between the constituency and headquarters. This 
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can only be bridged by revising and extending the | 

resent system of provincial associations attached to the | 
National Union, one of the two central authorities. We 
venture to think that these bodies are far too cumber- | 
some for efficient work and that it would be better to | 
make a unit of each large city or county, or group of 
small counties. The members of constituency associa- 
tions must be given the means of meeting one another, 
otherwise views are apt to narrow and work to 
stagnate. 

Lastly we come to the central organisations. Till 
three years ago one strong dominating personality 

ripped everything. Since then all has been chaos. 

he continued existence of a dual authority such as that 
wielded by the central office and the National Union is 
as irksome as it is inefficient. The National Union is 
more in touch with the constituencies than its sister 
organisation ; its policy has been continuous, and its 
staff has a long experience. Is it too much to hope 
that the Whips may absorb some part of the duties now 
carried on by the central office, and that the rest of its 
work be taken over by the National Union which, 
properly reformed, can thus become the one official 
organisation of the party, sensitive of and responsive to 
every breath of feeling in the constituencies ? 

One other question needs settlement—the position of 
the agents. The Conservative agent is as a rule a 
hard-working servant, but with all respect to him he is 
a servant and not a master, hence we fail to understand 
the reason for giving him voting power such as he 
now possesses at the National Union gatherings. His 
duty is to organise and to warn; to advise and to 
help, not to make policies. 


THE RUSSIAN CALM. 


OUNT WITTE’S Government has been blamed in 
many quarters for vacillation in dealing with the 
strikes and with insurrection ; and now it is accused of 
‘indulging in wholesale arrests and massacres instead 
of establishing a reign of freedom”. When the Govern- 
ment took action riots and terrorism had created a 
state of anarchy which nothing but drastic military 
measures could put down. Count Witte knew his 
countrymen. He allowed time for the revolutionary 
movement to reach its culminating point and caught 
the rebels inatrap. The railway and other workers had 
become morally and financially exhausted by the pro- 
longed continuance of the strikes which had been 
organised, as they had discovered to their sorrow, not 
to redress their economic grievances but for political 
aims beyond their comprehension. The dislocation of | 
the principal means of communication and the wanton 
destruction of public and private property sickened the 
public and estranged the remaining sympathisers with 
the cause of the revolutionary movement. Finally, the 
insurgents exasperated the troops sent to restore order, 
on whose mutiny they had counted, by throwing bombs 
among the infantry and cavalry as they passed the 
besieged houses and by a treacherous abuse of the 
white flag. A peaceful disposition throughout the 
country is already at work and may shortly be expected 
to produce effects which will soon be appreciated by 
the nation which is sick of bloodshed and carnage and 
eager for permanent order and peaceful development. 
The armed revolutionary movement and its monstrous 
campaign in the Baltic provinces may now be described 
as at any rate suspended. The unavoidable repressive 
measures in the form of numerous arrests and sum- 
mary execution of the ringleaders have deprived both 
revolutionaries and the nationalists of their guiding hand. 
The new Governor-General reports that he does not 
anticipate any serious resistance to his authority since 
the public exhibits a general desire to render him every 
assistance in quelling the rebellion. A telegram from 
the authorities at Omsk reports that peace and order 
have been established in Eastern Siberia and that the 
railway is working with greater regularity and facility. 
The ringleaders of the strikers have nearly all been 
arrested. The mutiny of the reservists at Viadivostok— 
not the regular army, as reported by foreign press corre- 
spondents—according to a letter of an eye-witness 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Novoye Vremya” was a very | 


serious outbreak, involving great loss of innocent lives 
and a vast destruction of public and private property 
in the town. The cause of the rising was in no sense pok- 
tical, but was the outcome of unpardonable negligence 
of the needs of the soldiers by the military authorities. 
At the end of the war the reserves were ordered to be 
dismissed, and payments of relief to their families were 
stopped. But subsequently it was decided to retain 
the men under colours till March 1906, but the aid to 
the families was not renewed. Their wives and children 
being left to starve the reservists naturally became 
unruly. The disaffection increased on receipt of the 
news of the partial success of the insurrection at home, 
and fanned by some hundred social revolutionary 
leaders who had suddenly arrived from Europe, the 
disaffected reservists broke out into open revolt in a 
body of 60,000 men. The officers and the civil authori- 
ties fled to the forests and the town was left at the 
mercy of the incendiaries. The mutiny has since been 
quelled and order restored. General Mishtchénko 
telegraphed last week that all was guiet at Vladivostok. 
According to a telegraph despatch of the S. Petersburg 
Agency from Tomsk the Governor-General of the Eastern 
Siberian province has issued a proclamation calling 
on all the reservists to rejoin their colours at once, 
explaining the new regulations for rendering Govern- 
ment aid to their families. He threatens to court- 
martial all insubordinates and enjoins all peaceful 
inhabitants to assist the authorities by restraining 
the reservists from committing breaches of the 
peace. The agrarian disaffection, according to the 
Russian Agency’s telegraphic information from the 
chief south-eastern European centres, is reported 
to be generally subsiding. A Moscow foreign press 
correspondent, according to Laffan’s Agency, tele- 
graphs at the same time that a general peasants’ 
revolt, on a scale which ‘‘threatens the national 
existence of the Russian Empire’’, is expected to break 
out immediately. We prefer the former source of infor- 
mation. The peasants of Russia proper, like the 
landless Letts, have discovered that in aiding the social 
revolutionaries they have been picking chestnuts out of 
the fire for their enemies ; that they have been bringing 
about their own ruin as the dupes and tools of cowardly 
assassins who ran away and abandoned them when- 
ever the troops appeared on the scene. The agrarian 
banks have started the scheme of land aid for the 
peasants set forth in the#dmperial Manifesto of 
16 November. The peasanis@re buying land on instal- 
ment principles from the landlords. It is land that the 
peasant is sorely in need of. Political enfranchisement 
on the basis of a constituent assembly, or even an 
Imperial Douma, is of secondary importance to him. 
The truth is the common Russian is not capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the Douma and a constituent 
assembly, or of understanding the significance of Par- 
liamentary government. The Tsar at the audience he 
gave the other day to a deputation of actual peasants’ 
delegates—not the self-constituted representatives of 
the so-called Peasants’ Union—addressed them touch- 
ingly in their own simple vernacular, and gravely 
admonished them to respect the right of ownership. The 
land is the legal property of the landlords ‘‘ on the same 
indisputable right ” as the land of the peasantry belongs 
tothe peasants. ‘‘ Believe not” said his Majesty, ‘‘ the 
nonsense and absurd rumours regarding the transfer 
of land, gratuitous allotments and such like inventions. 
These rumours are circulated by your enemies.” This 
being the first occasion on which the peasants have had 
the opportunity of hearing direct from the Emperor’s 
lips convincing words concerning the rights of owner- 
ship it is expected that the admonition will have the 
desired general pacifying effect. The recent official 
announcement that a project is on foot for organising 
at the Ministry of Trade and Industry a special labour 
bureau cannot but reflect favourably on the present 
situation. The plan is being worked out at the instance 
of M. Timiriazev, the minister of this department and 
is to be submitted to the consideration of the Imperial 
Douma. The bureau will consist of three sections, 
presided over by a special council, whose functions wilh 
embrace the independent study and investigation of all 
labour questions. 

Meanwhile the new régime draws nearer. According 
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to information received from an authentic source 
by the “‘ Novoe Vremya” the date for the general 
elections for the Imperial Douma is fixed for 25 March 
O.S., and the first sitting of the Douma is to take 
place on 15 April O.S. In other words a people ninety 
per cent. of whom are still living in an atmosphere of 
the middle ages, is recejving a larger measure of 
political power than was obtained by the English from 
the revolution of 1688. The Russian Liberals desire at 
one bound to jump from Oriental despotism to de- 
mocracy of the latest fashion. Shooting Niagara would 
be nothing to this. 


THE CITY. 


OR no discoverable reason markets on the Stock 
Exchange have been dull and in some cases weak 
during the last seven days. When prices are inclined 
to fall from the absence of buyers any explanation is 
good enough for the bears and for the City editors. 
For instance, the Algeciras Conference is perpetually 
trotted out, and Morocco is a blessed word for the 
short” interest. Then again the dear money 
bogey is being made great use of, and there is 
no doubt that money is tight in New York and 
none too plentiful in London. The period of ease and 
cheapness which, it was predicted, would follow 
the New Year has not yet arrived, and does not look 
like arriving. The great activity of trade in the North 
and in the United States has doubtless produced a 
demand for capital, which diminishes the supplies avail- 
able for the Stock Exchange. When stockbrokers 
talk of tight money, they are speaking from the recol- 
lection of the past ten years, when trade has been 
stagnant, and money at times a drug in the market. 
Those times have passed, which is a good thing for the 
country, though it may take Throgmorton Street a 
little time to adapt its mind to the new and really 
improved order of things. A period of manufacturing 
prosperity is generally followed by an outburst of specu- 
lation: but we are some way off that yet. 

The American market has been particularly dis- 
appointing. After Monday’s holiday we were told to 
look for sharp upward movements and a general 
resumption of the ‘bull’ campaign. Exactly the 
reverse has happened. The declaration of a 6 per 
cent. dividend by the Union Pacific was of course 
anticipated a week ago, but its actual announcement on 
Wednesday seemed no reason for promptly sending the 
shares down from 160 to 157. Still less reasonable 
seemed the fall of Anacondas on the news that Heintze 
and the Standard Oil crowd had at last made up their 
long-standing quarrel. As far as the price of copper 
is concerned we understand that the boom in America 
is over. But apart from the metal we are informed 
that Anaconda shares will be put to much higher 
prices, presumably on some new discovery or deal that 
is not yet public property. In sympathy with Unions 
all other shares fell, Readings, Denvers, and Chesa- 
peakes declining from one to three dollars. There 
seems to be no rationality about these movements, for 
‘Chesapeakes are worth $70, and the price of a 5 per 
cent. stock like Baltimores (115) is an absolute 
mystery. 

The uncertainty about the intentions of the Govern- 
ment towards the Transvaal still hangs like a black 
cloud over the Kaffir market. Mr. Asquith is not 
likely to overlook the vital importance to our banking 
system of the £20,000,000 that comes in from South 
Africa, and as the Cabinet is not composed of lunatics, 
we have never believed that anything will be done to 
interfere with the mining industry, or to provoke a 
political crisis in our new colonies. Still, the Noncon- 
‘formist conscience must be soothed, and it is not 
unlikely that a commission will be sent out to inquire 
and report upon Chinese labour. This of course will not 
help the market, for uncertainty kills dealing, and it 
may be six or eight months before the commission 
reports. 

The market for home industrials seems to have the 
most promise for the near future. Waring and Gillows 
-have at last completed their palatial premises in Oxford 
-Street, which are a fitting monument of the executive 


ability of this great firm of upholsterers and decorators. 
The capital of Waring and Gillows is divided into 
£1,000,000 debentures (44 per cent. irredeemable), 
£455,000 cumulative ordinary shares, and 100,000 
6 per cent. preference shares of £5, so that the capital 
is £1,955,000. The ordinary shares paid 7 per cent. in 
1904 and 1905, and stand at par, while the 6 per cent. 
preference shares are also at par. The report of this con- 
cern for the past year will be interesting reading. Another 
home industry that is exciting great interest is that of 
motor omnibuses. During the past year, the stock of the 
London General Omnibus Company fell from 129 to 99, 
and then recovered to 116. The £6 shares of the 
London Road Car Company fell from 63 to 5} and then 
recovered to 6}. The £1 shares of the London Motor 
Omnibus Company rose to 2,;’; and are now about 2, 
having paid a dividend of 10 per cent. in December. 
All this is quite natural, as the new rivals stole a march 
on the old companies and took possession of the field. 
But we must warn investors that this state of things 
cannot last. The London General Omnibus and the 
London Road Car Companies are putting motors on the 
streets as fast as they can, and they are certain to cut 
into the profits of the new companies like the London 
Motor Omnibus. The companies with the largest 
capital and the best organisation will hold the field, 
and we advise intending investors not to be carried 
away by enthusiasm, but to find out the facts before 
they buy or sell omnibus shares. 


COLONIAL LIFE OFFICES. 


RITISH colonies have shown themselves able to 
produce Life assurance companies which combine 
the prudent caution of English and Scottish offices with 
the vigour characteristic of comparatively new com- 
munities. Both Australia and Canada have native 
companies, several of which are working in the United 
Kingdom, which provide for their policy-holders the 
most complete security, and which are able, at least in 
respect of certain contracts, to give very favourable 
terms to their members. There are two broad distinc- 
tions between English and colonial companies. On the 
one hand the expenses of the Australian and Canadian 
companies are generally much higher than those of 
English offices, but on the other hand they are at present 
able to earn a higher rate of interest upon their funds. 
The result is that for contracts in which interest plays 
the more important part the colonial offices are apt to 
be better than the English, the reverse being the case 
when the question of expenditure is of the greater 
importance. 

The largest, and probably the best, of the Life offices 
which has its headquarters in a British colony is the 
Australian Mutual Provident. The annual accounts 
and valuation returns of this company have been pub- 
lished for several years in the Insurance Blue-book 
issued by the Board of Trade. From these it is quite 
apparent that this association combines the high in- 
terest of other colonial companies with the economy of 
management shown by English offices. Its expenditure 
is only 14 per cent. of the premiums, and the funds 
yield interest at the rate of 44 percent. Hitherto its 
operations have been confined to Australasia, yet it has 
accumulated funds amounting to £20,000,000. It now 
seems to be feeling that it is no longer possible to 
obtain from Australia the constant influx of new busi- 
ness of high quality which is more or less necessary 
for its continued welfare, and that it would benefit by 
extending its operations to the United Kingdom and 
British South Africa. The consent of the policy- 
holders is necessary before this extension can take 
place, and hitherto the proposal to extend has not 
received the necessary majerity of votes. The ques- 
tion is to be submitted to the policy-holders once more 
and it seems probable that the society will commence 
business both here and in South Africa. In the United 
Kingdom, at least, it could continue its present 
economy of management, it could obtain business of 

ood quality, and the mortality experience would be 
avourabie. There is nodoubt that its premium rates 
and its bonus results yield excellent returns to the 
policy-holders, and that many people in this country 
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would welcome the opportunity of effecting their assur- 
ances in so good an office. 

The National Mutual of Australasia, with its head 
office in Melbourne, has for some years had a suc- 
cessful branch in the United Kingdom. The annual 
report for the year ending 30 September, 1905, has 
recently been issued. The most prominent feature of 
the accounts is the high rate of interest earned upon the 
funds. The yield last year was £4 18s. per cent., and as 
the Association holds funds sufficient to meet its liabili- 
ties if interest isearned at 34 per cent., there is the very 
substantial margin of #1 8s. per cent. per annum of 
the funds to accumulate for bonuses. Especially in 
connexion with annuities and other contracts in which 
interest plays the largest part, this high return upon 
the funds is of very great advantage, as we have 
already explained. On the other hand more than 
25 per cent. of the premiums are absorbed for com- 
mission and expenses ; this however is a particularly un- 
trustworthy indication of the true rate of expense in a 
company like the National Mutual of Australasia, which 
transacts a very large new business. If allowance be 
made for this we find that the expenses amount to 
94 per cent. of the new premiums and 9°4 per cent. of 
renewal premiums. The average expenditure of English 
and Scottish companies is 80 per cent. of new premiums 
and 8 per cent. of renewals. If we include as an 
expense the dividends paid to shareholders in proprietary 
companies, we find that the National Mutual of Austral- 
asia, if rightly judged, spends for management little if 
any more than many offices which at first sight appear 
to be more economically managed. At the same time 
the advantages which the association derives from its 
high rate of interest are beyond question. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“fp MERE is tremendous power in reiteration. Let a 

man hear an assertion often enough, and he will 
believe it : it will become to him a truth, and ultimately 
a truism, which we take to be a truth in its dotage. 
Yet, all the time, it may be and often is absolutely 
false. Many years ago Lamb nailed a dozen popular 
fallacies to the counter, all of which still pass as current 
coin. Give us an audience, a patient two or three, and 
by sheer force of repetition we will engage to teach 
them, as men teach parrots, to spread abroad our ipse 
dixits till they rank as proverbs, as part of the “‘ wisdom 
of our ancestors ”. 

The advertisers we believe know this well. One 
advertisement, they say, however striking is quite 
useless. A dozen, a hundred, is waste of money; but 
let aman see every day for a year, on every hoarding 
he passes, the statement that So-and-so’s soap is the 
best, and sooner or later “‘ half in a rapture and half in 
a rage” he will buy a cake. And as the makers of soap 
so are the makers of phrases. 

We had always believed that Carlyle was the 
originator of the idiot phrase ‘‘ cheap and nasty ” but 
as we find that he calls it a ‘‘ poor vulgar proverb” we 
gladly acquit him of being its author, and blame him 
only for giving it a vogue which without him it might 
not have had. A very little thought will show that it is 
a contradiction in terms: that which is nasty being 
never cheap, invariably dear at any price. When the 
poor word ‘‘ cheap” which used to convey a compli- 
ment began to be aterm of abuse we know not ; perhaps 
with the coming of the millionaire. But frugality is not 
the only good ‘‘ old gentlemanly vice”” which is dead 
out of fashion. 

Among the many tags which rouse our ire the too 
familiar 

‘* O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us” &c. 


is to us one of the most aggravating. Nine out of ten 
who quote it have not read the poem in which it occurs. 
We wish indeed that they would do so, for it is a rather 
nasty little poem, and if they knew its title perhaps its 
moral would be less often on their lips. But the 
moral, which, probably owing to Burns’ use of it, is to 
most people the whole poem, is false through and 
through. 


Would it, in fact, help us to avoid blunders to see 
ourselves as others see us? ‘‘In troth, my friends, 
I question it very much”. In the first place who are 
‘‘others’”’? Who is to select the jury? Is it to 
consist of superior beings who would “‘ show a Newton 
as we show an ape”? We would willingly submit to 
their arbitrament, but we doubt its helping us much. 
Of our peers? Did not Holmes tell us years ago that 
Thomas’s ideal John was ‘‘ never the real John, nor 
John’s John, but often very unlike either”? How 
shall Thomas judge? Of ourinferiors? Would Burns 
have mended his ways if he had seen himself as the 
“crawling ferlie” saw him? If that unspeakable 
insect had left us a picture of the rantin’ dog Rob 
Mossgiel lolling in his pew, his lips sarcastically curling 
as the rhymes trickled into his head, and the twin stars 
his eyes fixed, not on the preacher, but on a lady’s 
bonnet with a—well—with a feather on it, we should 
enjoy the picture no doubt, but would poor Burns have 
turned ‘‘ respectable” ? Again, ‘‘C’est une question”. 

Men of Burns’ size are finally seen ‘‘as others see 
them”, when their biographies come to be written. 
Indeed, judging by advertisements, many men may 
now enjoy the dubious delight of reading their own 
biography. It is quite common to see in publishers’ 
catalogues ‘‘ Lives” of living men. Some of these 
Lives may, though we own that it seems to us an im- 
possibility, be correct appreciations of their subjects. 
It would be interesting to know whether a marked 
improvement has been visible in the conduct of men 
so treated. They have the power of ‘‘ seeing them- 
selves as others see them”. Have they benefited much 
thereby? If not, why not ? 

Even of the dead, how many biographies are satis- 
factory? Assuming accuracy in facts (not always 
present) how many are impartial, so as to give a fair 
idea of the man? It used to be the fashion for a dear 
friend, a son perhaps, to write a memoir. In most 
cases he, took ‘‘De Mortuis” for his motto, glided 
swiftly over dangerous ice, and praised largely where 
he could. By a very natural revulsion, for the old 
method could at best produce a flattering likeness, 
modern biography seems to us tending to the opposite 
extreme. Everything must be in, good and bad must 
be equally prominent, the biographer insists not only 
on the work his subject did in the world, but on his 
little weaknesses and meannesses. He wrote, we are 
told, this and that, xryara «is dei, but he was twice 
fined for travelling first class with a third-class ticket, 
and he wore a shocking bad hat. It is all right no 
doubt, everything is for the best, &c. Unfortunately, 
in too many memories the hat and the railway ticket 
stick, and overshadow the immortal works. Wise 
admirers of the works decline in many cases to read 
biographies of their idols, though they would, we 
suppose, admit that a very imperfect man may do very 
great things. ‘‘ There are the works”, they say, ‘it 
is enough ; we don’t want to know about the writer”. 
This is prudent, but to our taste, a trifle ‘‘ superior”. 

Of the two styles of biography we own to preferring 
the former, but if we be right in thinking that it is 
going out of fashion, there is no more to be said. 
From fashion’s judgments there lies no appeal. 

Whatever results (and we agree with Mr. Caxton 
in thinking that the biography of good men is ex- 
cellent diet) we obtain from our studies, they do not 
affect our argument. For we are not seeing ourselves. 
but others as others saw them. However wise a man. 
may grow by reading biography, we still think that 
he profits nothing by hearing other people’s opinions 
of himself. If the tag must persist, we suggest an 
amendment, ‘‘ Would some power the giftie gie us to 
see others as we see ourselves”. This is really a 
sensible wish. But then—what becomes of the rhyme ? 
One character we remember who did what Burns 
recommends, the old man in the fable. He and his son 
and his ass ‘‘ profited by criticism”. He saw himself as 
others saw him, an unkind father, a too indulgent 
father, a man unmerciful to his beast, and strove to 
mend. But if we remember the apologue, when at 
last he and his son carried the ass, disaster befell them. 
The bridge broke, the obsequious pair tumbled into the: 
water and were drowned. The ass escaped and repeats. 
to this day, ‘‘Oh wad some pow’r the giftie gie us”. 
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S. VALENTINE’S WANING. 


THE young Man in the Spring, ’tis said, 
Will turn his lightsome fancy 

To thoughts of Love, and lose his head, 
And lose his heart to Nancy. 

When Winter first to Spring gives way, 
S. Valentine’s is reckoned 

That day which falls the fourteenth day 
Of that month which comes second. 


In Georgian days inaugural 
Of hope to the dejected 
*Twas held the Lovers’ Festival 
With him as Saint selected. 
His praises in that golden time 
(All “ Treasuries ” will show it) 
Were sung in deft or shambling rhyme 
By Lover and by Poet. 


Each Lover made poetic shift 
To win his Lady’s favour, 
And sent therewith a cunning gift 
To hide the weak rhyme’s flavour. 
The dainty Maid, though sorely pressed, 
Resists the Swain’s “ Be mine, dear”, 
She yields if he will but protest 
“T’ll be your Valentine, dear”. 


Alack! those dear romantic Bards 
In days Victorian early 
Gave place to most elaborate cards 
Embossed and frilled and curly. 
S. Valentine was fain to sniff 
On paper cheaply scented 
Parterres of grasses stark and stiff 
With border deep indented. 


in shopments bought by swollen purse 
What worship could there be? We'd 

Much rather greet the halting verse 
Than roses made of seaweed. 

But oh! for our degenerate times ! 
S. Valentine’s now banished, 

No Swain now labours amorous rhymes 
And even cards have vanished. 


Save where the Moralists repine, 
In purlieus drear and coarse, on 

Seeing the good S. Valentine 
Become a loathly Orson, 

‘Whose hideous raddled sketch proclaims 
Too much to gin addicted 

Is Blank, and that Miss—name no names— 
With serpent tongue’s afflicted. 


We in these sordid soul-less days 
Our profit or our risk count ; 

Conceits and sentimental ways 
Are sadly at a discount. 

Maybe this mood will pass away, 
And Lovers, more discerning, 

‘Their long-forgotten homage pay 
To Valentine returning. 


BRUTUS AS “VILLAIN”, 


I HAVE been reading in the February number of 

‘* Harper’s Magazine” an essay which stirs in me 
the embers of an old controversy. Four or five years 
ago I wrote here that Brutus was the sympathetic hero 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar”. Having imagined 
this to be an indisputable platitude, I was surprised and 
pleased when Mr. Harold Hodge, quite seriously, here 
disputed it. I made a rejoinder ; but either I did not 
convert Mr. Hodge, or Mr. Hodge has meanwhile back- 
slidden. For the whole of his ‘‘ criticalcomment on ‘Julius 
Cesar'’”’ is informed by the purpose of showing that 
Brutus, as presented by Shakespeare, was ‘‘a solemn 
humbug”, and that any other assumption is “‘ an injury 
to Shakespeare”. He scorns ‘‘ the finger-mark of the 
commentator ” ; but pleads that ‘‘ it is not a desecration 
to try to wash off hand-prints obscuring the figure’s 
true proportions”. There I perfectly agree with him ; 
and I admire the ingenuity of his essay not less than 
I respect its pious intention. But, if his theory of 
Shakespeare’s Brutus be accepted, then Shakespeare, I 
regret to say, must stand forth as a convicted bungler. 
And these, obviously, are not the ‘‘true proportions” 
in which Mr. Hodge would have us see that clever 
dramatist. 

Seeking ‘for the play a motive that shall square with 
his theory of Brutus, he naturally rejects ‘‘ the failure 
of ideals in practical politics”. 1 am quite willing not 
to press that theory. But I, in my turn, reject Mr. 
Hodge’s theory that the play’s motive is ‘‘ the march of 
Nemesis on crime”. Of course, Nemesis comes in. 
Shakespeare’s (like North’s Plutarch’s) Brutus finds 
that ‘‘the gods were offended with the murther of 
Cesar”. But this fact does not, as Mr. Hodge sug- 
gests, ‘‘exclude the conception of Brutus as a single- 
minded patriot”. Nor, indeed, does Mr. Hodge press 
his theory of the motive. ‘‘ Probably Shakespeare had 
no subjective aim, no thesis to illustrate at all: he 
merely wanted to dramatise an intensely impressive and 
obviously dramatic episode in history.” Again I agree. 
But, though Shakespeare was probably not preaching, 
we must not assume that he had no clear dramatic 
standpoint. When Mr. Hodge says ‘‘we must ex- 
clude Shakespeare’s intention, which for one thing 
we cannot know, as an illegitimate argument”, he 
really does seem anxious to prove Shakespeare a 
bungler. If Shakespeare’s dramatic notion of Brutus 
could not be deduced from his dramatic presentment of 
Brutus, then would Shakespeare in this instance be 
proved incapable of the ABC of dramaturgy. Cer- 
tainly ‘‘ we must take the words as they are and see 
what is in them”; but we must, in politeness to 
Shakespeare’s memory, assume that what is in them 
was knowingly put there by the writer of them, and 
did not merely stray in from the void. Even sb, we 
must not suppose that, for aught we know, Shakespeare 
may have intended Iago as a saint on earth. By 
studying Iago’s ‘‘ words as they are”, we learn surely 
what was Shakespeare’s dramatic notion of Iago. 
If we don’t, the fault is ours. If the whole ‘ crowd 
of commentators” is wrong about Brutus, and Mr. 
Hodge is right, Mr. Hodge cannot evade the re- 
sponsibility of having penetrated the (to him sacred) 
recesses of Shakespeare’s mind. If Brutus really is, 
on the evidence, ‘‘a solemn humbug”, Shakespeare 
intended him to appear as such. But, if Shakespeare in- 
tended him to appear as such, I submit that Shakespeare 
went a very odd way about the business. 

Mr. Hodge, with characteristic honesty, does not 
hush up the singularity of his notion. ‘‘ Brutus of the 
play has imposed on Shakespeare’s readers and on his 
actors as did Marcus Brutus of history on Cesar and 
on the Roman public. They have taken him at his 
own description of himself. A great tribute this to 
the truthfulness of Shakespeare’s portrait.” What an 
ingenious excuse for Shakespeare! What an ingenious 
confusion of life with art! As though,.to be a suc- 
cessful humbug, and to give a successful presentment 
of a humbug, were ends to be achieved by the same 
means! As though the touchstone of a dramatist’s 
success in this kind were that the audience should be 
blinded with the very dust that blinds the persons of 
the play! The art of dramaturgy, let Mr. Hodge 
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believe me, is a thing quite separate from the art of 
mystification. It is not a dramatist’s duty to ‘* keep 
us guessing” about his characters. Still less is it his 
duty to deceive his audiences, his actors, and his com- 
mentators, so well that they don’t even guess, but take 
as a matter of course that which is precisely the reverse 
of the truth. Dramaturgy is an art of demonstra- 
tion. If a dramatist portrays a humbug, be sure 
that he wishes his audiences, his actors, and his 
commentators to ‘‘catch on”. Iago was a hum- 
bug. He imposed on Othello. But he has not im- 
posed on the rest of us. Shakespeare did not intend 
him to do so, and took certain obvious means to 


prevent him from doing so. Iago confessed his true | 
self in soliloquies. Does Brutus this? On the con- | 
| of evidence (whether by soliloquy or by comment) that 


trary, he talks to himself exactly as to his fellows. 
His character seems to be quite as gentle, and his 
aims seem to be quite as noble, in private as in 
public. Speaking to himself about Cesar, ‘‘I know”, 
says he, ‘‘no personal cause to spurn at him but for 
the general”. If, as Mr. Hodge suggests, his motive 
for joining the conspiracy, had been ignoble vanity and 
ambition, why did Shakespeare take not one of the 
many obvious opportunities for giving us the necessary 
information? Mr. Hodge is ready for that question. 
He explains that Brutus was such a humbug that he 
deceived even himself. Let us suppose, for sake of 
argument, that Shakespeare saw eye to eye with Mr. 
Hodge. The fact remains that Shakespeare, as a 
dramatist, would not have wished to keep that view to 
himself. As surely as Mr. Hodge has given his view 
to the readers of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine”, Shakespeare 
would have given 47s to the audience of the Blackfriars 
Theatre (or whatever the place was). He would have 
had Brutus ‘“‘shown up” by one of the persons of the 
play. Personally, I like the notion of a stage-humbug 
taking in every one—himself included. But then, I am 
not a dramatist. Shakespeare was. Shakespeare 
wouldn’t have had anything to do with that ingenious 
and amusing notion. 

Mr. Hodge himself has evidently felt that the absence 
of any “‘ showing up” would be a weakness in his case 
against Brutus. Accordingly, he is at pains to show 
that Brutus, for all his good repute, is held in light 
esteem by Cassius. Certainly, ‘‘the impression he 
leaves on strong men who are his intimates ” would be 
admissible and valuable evidence. But the evidence is 
so little valuable to Mr. Hodge's case that Cassius has 
to be treated as a hostile witness. He has said ‘‘Czsar 
doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: if 1 were 
Brutus now, and he were Cassius, he should not humour 
me”. Mr. Hodge suggests to the witness that his 
meaning was ‘‘*‘ You are not strong enough, Brutus, to 
stand up to men like me. I have a grudge against 
Czsar: you have none. If I were in your place now, 
you should not turn me against Cesar as I have turned 
you’”. I think I hear the witness explaining that, 
on the contrary, what he meant was “ Brutus is a 
noble, disinterested creature. How different from 
me! want to kill Cesar because I don’t like him. 
If it were just a question of the commonweal, I 
shouldn’t budge. But the commonweal is a sure draw 
for dear old Brutus”. And I think I hear the judge on 
the bench saying to the witness that this seems to him 
the only interpretation which could reasonably be applied 
to the words. And I think I see the whole jury nod- 
ding their solid acquiescence. Still the ingenious advo- 
cate persists. It was with base arguments that Cassius 
urged on Brutus the expediency of killing Cesar ; ‘‘ and 
though”, says Mr. Hodge, ‘it has been pleaded that 
it is not Cassius’ arguments that decide Brutus, there 
stands the fact that certain arguments have been used 
to produce a certain result, and that result is produced. 
In such circumstances denial of cause and effect requires 
very strict proof”. I should have thought the ‘* onus 
probandi” rested rather with the novel and singular 
theorist than with the crowd serried on the side of 
tradition. Nor does Mr. Hodge altogether shirk that 
burden. He offers, in the subsequent words ‘since 
Cassius first did whet me against Cesar”, a proof 
that it was Cassius’ arguments that prevailed. These 
words are perfectly compatible with the theory that 
Brutus’ mind was moving on its own plane; and 
(in the absence of any contrary evidence, and having 


regard to the direct evidence, in the text of the 
scene between the two men) we must suppose that 
obvious theory to be correct. When Cassius has 
finished his jealous ragings against Cesar, Brutus says 
‘* What you would work me to, I have some aim: how 
I have thought of this, and of these times, I shalt 
recount hereafter. . . . Brutus had rather be a villager 
than to repute himself a son of Rome under these hard 
conditions, as this time is like to lay on us.” Brutus, 
in fact, had already been pondering on what he took to 
be the parlous state of his city. He had dallied philo- 
sophically with the idea of assassination. Cassius, the 
man of action, gave to Brutus’ thoughts a more practical 
turn. But, in the light of the aforesaid soliloguy—‘*‘ save 
only for the general "—and in the absence of any shred 


Brutus had any base motive for Czsar’s death, we must 
suppose that Brutus’ mind converged to the point by a 
curve quite apart from Cassius’. As to that ‘‘impres- 
sion” left by Brutus on his ‘‘ intimates ”, I would refer 
Mr. Hodge to the text, and ask him whether Cassius’ 
attitude be not, throughout, one of hero-worship for 
the beauty of Brutus’ character. In the scene of the 
quarrel, Cassius says he is the better soldier (as doubt- 
less he was). But even that remark he handsomely 
withdraws, so soon as he has cooled down. Assuredly, 
a very hostile witness for Mr. Hodge to handle. 

Marcus Antonius is just such another. ‘‘ This was. 
the noblest Roman of them all. All the conspirators, 
save only he, did that they did in envy of great 
Cesar”, &c. &c. Mr. Hodge seeks to explain this 
judgment by explaining away Marcus Antonius. He 
asks us to accept this gentleman on his own valuation : 
‘*a plain blunt man”, who is ‘necessarily imposed 
on”. Sauce for the goose is evidently not sauce for 
the gander. We are not to take Brutus at his own 
valuation, even though everything goes to prove that 
valuation correct. But we are to accept unreservedly the 
self-valuation of Antonius, even though it is an obvious- 
little trick of oratory for the persuading of the Roman 
citizens. No, no: we really cannot accept that subtle 
orator as a fool. We are not the mob in the forum: 
we are the audience, on the other side of the foot- 
lights. Shakespeare took good care that we should 
not be deceived. And, had he regarded Brutus as ‘‘a 
solemn humbug” he would have taken equally good 
care to let us into that secret. 

But the main value of Antonius’ testimony to Brutus, 
as showing Shakespeare’s own private opinion of his. 
puppet, rests not on the fact that Antonius was: astute, 
but on the fact that the testimony is delivered at the close 
of theplay. It was ever Shakespeare’s habit, at the close: 
of a play, to sum up his principal character through the 
lips of some subordinate character. Nor was it always. 
akindly summing-up. Ifthe principal character wasa 
villain, the audience was told so. If he wasa hero, the 
audience was told so. If Shakespeare, while he was 
writing ‘‘ Julius Cesar”, had been so far below his 
usual form that he could not make the audience under- 
stand what he was driving at, be sure that he would 
have snatched this final opportunity of making himself 
clear. But, of course, as it stands, the epitaph on 
Brutus is, as usual, a simple clinching of the play’s 
intention—a simple means of stating expressly what the 
play has implied. 

Mr. Hodge speaks of ‘‘the idealisers of Brutus” ; 
and, though he means by that term the idealisers. 
of Shakespeare’s Brutus, I fancy he thinks that 
Shakespeare’s Brutus has been idealised by us because 
the Brutus of history has been idealised. I hasten to 
assure him that I, at any rate, am no worshipper of the 
historic Brutus, who, indeed, affects me no more than 
does Hecuba. To Mr. Hodge, however, Roman 
history is evidently a very vivid and instant thing. He 
is as passionately moved by admiration for Julius. 
Cesar as he would be if Julius Casar had been alive 
yesterday. And he is as incensed against Marcus 
Brutus as he would be if Czsar had been assassinated 
this afternoon. He makes no allowance at all for lapse: 
of time. He seems to believe (though he cannot really 
believe) that assassination was reputed in Pagan Rome 
as great a crime as it is in Christian London, and that 
a Roman assassin was necessarily as vile a man as 
would be an assassin in this metropolis. He compares the: 
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death of Cesar with Calvary—‘‘ the tragedy of time” and 
‘the tragedy of eternity”. I am sure he would bracket 
Brutus with Judas. Brutus is to him a villain of the 
deepest dye, in our very midst. Feeling so strongly 
as he does, he cannot imagine how anyone else could 
feel less strongly. That is the source of his error. 
He cannot imagine how Shakespeare, having had the 
chance of damning Brutus, could have resisted that 
chance. Therefore, he argues, Brutus in the play really 
is damned. Well! if Shakespeare had wanted to damn 
Brutus, we may, I repeat, be sure that he would have 
managed to do so in a manner intelligible to his 
‘“actors”, his ‘‘ audience”, and to his ‘‘ crowd of 
commentators” throughout the past three centuries. 
He would not have so cryptographically damned him 
that Mr. Hodge should be the first man to discern 
traces of the job. Max BEERBOHM. 


BIRD LIFE ON THE POLDERS. 
DUETS AND TRIOS. 


[* regard to the characteristic note of the oyster- 

catcher, or rather of that particular formal develop- 
ment of it which I have called its piping, but which 
does not appear to have attracted much attention, we 
are usually told—if we are told anything—that when 
one bird lifts up its voice upon the strand, the strains 
are caught up first by one and then another of its com- 
panions, till at last there is a general chorus. This is 
certainly what one might expect to be the case—as it 
is, most effectively, with the great plover or stone- 
curlew, a bird some or other of whose numerous cries 
have sometimes a strangely similar ring to the one in 
question—but what I have been personally struck with 
is the tendency of sea-pies to pipe in pairs, and the 
efforts made by any one individual to induce some 
other, presumably—in many case demonstrably—its 
mate, to join with it in the spirit-stirring ecstasy. 
When once this has been brought about, the duet, at 
any rate in summer, does not, as a rule, spread, and 
as for the pair of pipers themselves, they have neither 
eyes nor ears for any other bird, except, indeed, when 
they are rivals in the affections of a hen, which both 
admire, or actuated by mutual hostility against some 
third party whom, for some reason or other, they 
agree to consider an intruder. These relations, how- 
ever, though they do not, in my experience, conduce to 
the spread of piping, occur very frequently, and 
when they do it is difficult not to be reminded 
of certain activities belonging to another bird of the 
same family, which, though at first sight they may 
seem to be widely different, were perhaps, at one time 
of no greater significance. Were special antics, or 
ceremonies, between three birds, in which both the 
sexes are represented, not known in Nature, it would 
perhaps be waste of time to speculate upon the likeli- 
hood, or at least the possibility, of the third oyster- 
catcher coming in time, to take a more defined and 
active part in such a partie as we have referred to, than 
is, at present, the case ; but with such an example as 
that of the spur-winged lapwing of La Plata before us, 
it is permissible to think of origins. In this instance, a 
single bird, as we are told, leaves his or her mate, and 
makes a visit to another mated pair. The latter step 
forth, as he approaches, and advance, side by side, to 
meet him. The visitor then turns round, and walks in 
front of the pair, who follow him, making a continuous 
drumming noise, whilst he emits, at intervals, notes of 
a different character. Special actions, on the part of 
all three birds, which are, likewise, distinct in the pair 
and the single one, render the display more remarkable, 
but the above are its essential features. Here, it is 
evident, we have something extremely specialised and 
stereotyped, to the making of which a long course of 
time has been necessary. Still, however, as it seems 
to me, we see traces of its origin, which, as it has 
always to do with the two sexes, was probably of a 
sexual character. Let us suppose—though this is 
a point which ought not to be left to supposition 
—that the visiting lapwing, in these curious func- 
tions, is a male, and that the attraction for him, 
supplying the motive of his visit, is, or rather 


was, in times gone by, the female. She, however, 
would have had, as now, her husband by her side, and 
had the pair been minded as in such a conjuncture we 
may assume that they would have been, they would 
in all probability have advanced upon the intruder in 
this very way, as we see that the male and female 
oyster-catcher do now, in circumstances not so very 
dissimilar. It is mentioned as a special point of the 
performance that the two receiving lapwings—the host 
and hostess as we may fancifully call them—walk side 
by side, and this the oyster-catchers do also, at least 
in many instances. Again, the lapwings hold down 
their heads and drum, or make a drumming sound. 
Our oyster-catchers, when advancing against any third 
party whose presence they resent, hold down their 
heads and pipe. As for the visitor, in either case, find- 
ing two birds united against him, his obvious course 
would be to retreat, which is what the ill-received 
oyster-catcher and the third lapwing—the true nature 
of whose supposed welcome must be considered 
doubtful—both do, the difference being that the one 
does so in earnest and under the influence of fear, and 
the other in a formal and ceremonious manner. But is 
this difference an unbridgeable one? Let us imagine 
that such visits as I have described of a single 
oyster-catcher to one or other of a nesting, or 
otherwise occupied pair, are frequent, and that 
the result is always approximately the same, that 
is to say that the mated birds, marching down 
upon the visitor, put him to a more or less pre- 
cipitate flight; may we not suppose that such flight 
would, in course of time, become less precipitate, the 
attack less genuinely hostile, till, at last, through dint 
of constant repetition, with no harm done or suffered 
upon either side, the whole thing might pass into a 
routine. That actions constantly repeated have, with 
birds, a strong tendency to become mere matter of 
routine, whatever, and of however serious a nature may 
have been their origin, I am convinced myself, owing 
to the oddness of many of their doings whilst they are 
thus seriously occupied, and the impossibility, as it 
seems to me, of accounting for some of them in any 
other manner. Under this last heading I feel compelled 
to class these remarkable performances of the spur- 
winged lapwing of La Plata. No naturalist who has 
felt the influence of Darwin can suppose them to have 
arisen except as the result of a process, and when we 
see the same, or approximately the same, things being 
done by other species, for reasons which are plainly 
apparent, and only, in many cases, looking less odd 
because they are thus apparent, the causal, or genea- 
logical, link between the two becomes so extremely 
probable that the onus probandi is thrown upon those 
who, without bringing forward any other theory, deny 
that the one can have anything to do with the other. 
When we see a pair of oyster-catchers with head held 
down, and the most impressé mien, advancing side by 
side, and piping lustily, close behind another one who 
retreats before them, not always, or not for some time, 
in a very precipitate manner, it would be strange, 
merely as a matter of coincidence, if we had not 
found in this the origin, or at least the approximate 
origin of something, in a related species, which is at 
once, by its nature, so much more peculiar, and yet, in 
appearance, so strikingly similar. Admit that actions, 
once gone through for a definite purpose, can become 
in time formal merely, and without any precise mean- 
ing, and we hold at once the clue to the mystery. 
Whether this is the case or not can only be inferred 
from observation, but, for myself, I find it difficult to 
believe that anyone can long observe the actions of 
birds—especially those which, owing to the size of the 
species practising them or the open nature of the 
country they haunt, can be minutely followed—without 
coming to that conclusion. 

The cry of the oyster-catcher—to leave theory and 
return to humble fact—though it is always of the same 
general character, yet varies in tone and quality with 
the state and intensity of the feelings of the bird utter- 
ing it. Thus, when its young are approached it becomes 
much agitated—indeed almost aggressive—and the 
alternate predominance of distress and anger in its soul 
is plainly indicated by corresponding inflexions in the 
voice through which each finds expression. With a 
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pitiful ‘‘ teep, teep, teep”’ it darts towards one, on 
quickly pulsating wings, and passing, about on a level 
with one’s cheek, makes, as it shoots by, a sideway 
motion which brings it extremely near, whilst the 
*‘ teep ” assumes a more threatening tone, and rises 
almost to an agony. Sweeping upwards, it continues 
on its course for some distance, and then, making a 
wide circle, comes flaming down again in a fresh 
demonstration ; for with its fiery bill, pink legs and 
ruby eyes it is like a meteor in the air, lightning—a 
little red levin-bolt—seems descending upon one in the 
shape of a bird, which effect, if analysed, resolves 
itself into the bill, there as always predominant in 
that vivid impression which the toute ensemble of the 
oyster-catcher, though striking in many ways, never 
fails to produce. 

But where are the young, whom all this pother is 
about? That isa mystery, and, extending the proposi- 
tion to young oyster-catchers in general, it becomes 
a still greater one as the season advances. 

Epmunp SELous. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 68. By L. P. REEs. 
Black, 5 pieces. 


| 


White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 67: 1. Q—Kt3. 


Beginning with the present week, the moves which 
give the name to the openings of the games published 
in this Review will be shown in black type. 


ZUKERTORT’S OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
Zukertort Englisch Zukertort Englisch 
1. KT-KB3 P-Q4 6. P—QKt3 B-—K2 
2. P—Q4 P—K3 7. B—Kt2 Castles 
3. P—K3 P—QB4 8. BP xP 
4 B—K2 Kt—KB3 wes 


The immediate consequence of these exchanges is 
that white has a superiority of pawns on the queen’s 
side. Black makes this concession in the hope of 
carrying out a successful attack on the opposite flank. 


Peace P—QKt3 12, B—Q3 B-R3 
10. QKt—-Q2 B-Kt2 13. R—K1 Kt—QR4 
11. R—Br R-Br 14. Q—K2 B-Kts 


This move loses valuable time. By playing Px P 
black might weaken white’s pawns, but it would be at 
the cost of yielding up all control over the centre. 

15. P—QR3 17. OxB B-Bs 
16. P—Bs BxB 

To exchange pawns now would be even worse. 
Black can only win a pawn temporarily on account of 
white’s threatened rejoinder of P—QKty attacking two 
pieces. 

18. R—B2 Kt—B3 29. Px? QxP 
19. P—QKtg B-Ktr 23. B—R3 B-Q3 
20. P--Kts Kt—K2 24. 
21. P—QR4 =Kt-Kt3 


Having been compelled to look for success in the 
superiority of his queen’s pawns, white misses no oppor. 
tunity of advancing them. 

25. B—Bs Kt—Q2 
26. KR—QBr Kt—Kz2 
27. Kt—Kt3) KR-Kr 
28. P—Kt3 P—KR3 
29. BxB xB 

30. Kt—B5 t—Br 

This game is one of the finest on record on account 
of the profound play and the numerous coups with 
which it is studded. Twenty-seven moves back black 
relied upon being able to play P—K4. White pre- 
vented it until he was quite prepared to meet it effec- 
tively. 


31. Kt—K5 P-—B3 
32. Kt—B6 Kt x Kt 
33 Kt—Ktz7) Q-Kt 
34. PxKt 
35- R—Bs eee 


PxP 38. K—Ktz2 Q-—K2 
36. Kt—Q6 R-KS& ch 39. KtxR QxR 
37-5 RxR QxRch 4o. Q—R6 


It may be taken for granted that white clearly fore- 
saw this position when he played 35 R—B5 and that he 
would in the end secure the advantage. 

P—O6 44. P—B7 Q-B3 
41. Ox QP x RP 45. P—B3 Kt -K3 
42. Kt—K7 ch K-—B2 46. O-Kt3 K-K1r 
43- KtxP Q-B4 47. Q—Kts 

With this surprising move, white wins brilliantly. 


47 QxQ 58. Kt—R5 K-—K6 
48. P—B8=QchK-B2 59. Kt—Kt3 K-—K7 
49. Qx Kt ch KxQ P-R3 K-K6 
50. Kt—Bz7ch K—~—Kq4 61. P—R4q K-—K7 
51. KtxQ P—R3 62. K— Bq K-—B7 
52. P—B4ch K-K5 63. P—Kt5 P—KR4 
53. Kt-Q6ch K—Q6 64. PxP PxP 

54. Kt—Kt7 K—K6 65. Kt—B5 K—-—Kt7 
55. P—Bs K-K7 66. Ktx P K—R6 
56. P—Kt4 K-—K6 67. Kt-—B5 KxP 

57- K—Kt3 K-—K7 68. Kt—K4 Resigns 

BRIDGE. 


THE DEALER (NO TRUMPS). 


HE first consideration of the dealer, after he has 
formed his plan of campaign, should be to block 
the suit originally opened by holding up a winning card 
of it, if possible, until the third hand is exhausted. 
Even when the dealer has two winning cards in the suit 
opened, it is generally the best policy to give away the 
first trick, unless he can see a certainty of winning the 
game, or unless there is imminent danger in the open- 
ing of afresh suit by his opponents. 

For example, suppose the dealer holds ace and two 
small ones, and the dummy puts down king and one 
small one, he should allow the third hand to win the 
first trick, the suit is certain to be returned, and it is 
now effectually blocked, especially if, as is more than 
probable, the original lead was from a five-card suit. 
Most players will hold up one winning card, in order to 
block the suit originally led, but it does not seem to 
occur to them that it is better still to hold up two. 

An excellent general rule for the guidance of the 
dealer is to go at once for the suit of which he has the 
greatest number in the two hands combined, but, given 
two suits of nearly equal length, he should always go 
first for the one in which dummy holds the strength, for 
the obvious reason that the opponents, seeing dummy’s 
cards, are certain to keep any guards that they have in 
it, whereas they may discard from the dealer’s long 
suit, which is not exposed, and by so doing make it 
more easy to establish it. 

The dealer should play false cards from his own 
hand whenever he can, but he must do so with intelli- 
gence, otherwise he gives away information instead of 
withholding ‘it. ‘*‘ Badsworth” very rightly says that 
some players seem to borrow their tactics from the 
ostrich, which believes that it can escape observation 
by burying {its head in the sand. As an instance of 
this, he quotes the common error of a player, who 
holds ace and king of a suit of which the queen is led, 
winning the first trick with the ace instead of the king, 
under the impression that he is deceiving his adver- 
saries. On the contrary, by so doing he tells the third 
player, as plainly as if he had shown him the card, that 
he holds the king in addition, as nobody would lead 
the queen from a suit headed by king, queen, whereas 
the lead of the queen is often from ace, queen, knave, 
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and, when there is any chance of that combination, it 
is obligatory on the third hand to return the lead at 
once. It may be rather a revelation to some players to 
learn that the value of false-carding by the dealer is 

reater with small cards than with high ones. When 
playing family bridge, against opponents who do not 
notice whether the dealer plays a7 or a 2, as long as 
he does not win the trick, such refinements are 
altogether wasted, but, in these advanced times, the 
best players pay very careful attention to the fall of the 
low cards and draw deductions therefrom, and it 
should be the business of the dealer to cloud their 
conversation as much as possible—to quote ‘“ Bads- 
worth ” again—by playing his small cards as much out 
of order as he can. 

A ruse, which has often been brought off with success, 
is for the dealer to open a suit, directly he gets in, in 
which he is entirely undefended, with the object of 
keeping his opponents off it. It must be done at once, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and even then expe- 
rienced players will often see through it, but sometimes 
it is the onlychance of winning a game. The following 
case, which occurred in actual play, is a good example 
of this. The third game of the rubber. Score A B 
love, Y Z 24. A dealt and left it to B who declared 
No Trumps. 


A’s hand. | B’s hand (exposed). 
Hearts—7, 3 | Hearts—Ace, queen, knave, 2 
Diamonds—King, 9, 6, 4 | Diamonds—Ace, 8, 5, 3 
Clubs—8, 3 ' Clubs—Knave, 10, 4 


Spades—Queen, knave, 10,8, 2: Spades—King, 5 
Y led the 6 of hearts. A reviewed the situation, and 
saw at once that, presuming the king of hearts to be 
in Y’s hand, which it was, he must still lose the ace of 
spades and at least four clubs, so that the game could 
not be won if once his opponents led the club suit, 
which they were certain to do in ordinary circum- 
stances. He won the first trick with the knave of 
hearts, and then, without hesitating a moment, led the 
knave of clubs from B’s hand. The opponent’s hands 
were :— 
Y’s hand. 


| Z's hand. 
Hearts—King, 10, 9, 6, 4 
| 


Hearts—8, 5 
Diamonds —Queen, 10 
Clubs—Ace, 9, 6, 5, 2 
Spades—Ace, 9, 7, 6 


Diamonds—Knave, 7, 2 
Clubs—King, queen, 7 
Spades—4, 3 


Z passed the knave of clubs, and Y played a silly 
false card, winning the trick with the king, thereby 
marking the queen, from his partner’s point of view, in 
A’s hand. Y then led the 4 of spades, B’s king was 
put on and Z won with the ace and returned the 6 of 
spades, and then the trouble began. A made his four 
remaining spades, discarding two diamonds and one 
club from B’s hand. Y had also to make three dis- 
cards. He was obliged to keep three hearts, so he 
discarded two diamonds and one heart, and A B won 
five by cards, instead of winning the odd trick only, as 
must have happened if A had attempted to clear his 
spade suit at trick 2, instead of taking the one chance 
that there was of winning the game. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FREE TRADER’S FAREWELL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Carlton Club, 14 February, 1906, 


S1r,—In two leading articles of your last issue I read 
sneers against those Conservatives who refuse to bow 
a patient knee to your Birmingham idol. Is this worthy 
of the traditions of the SaruRDAY Review? Is it, from 
a lower point of view, wise? You may of course be 
right in regarding Protection as the coming cause. 
But then I may be right in regarding Protection as a 
lost cause. For the moment facts are on my side. 


‘* For now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic, 
And manhood is call’d foolery when it stands 
Against a falling fabric.” 


London by an overwhelming majority, and Leeds 
Glasgow Bradford and Manchester, unanimou$ly have 


condemned Protection. If you have failed to convert 
the manufacturer and the skilled artisan, do you really 
think that you will convert the agricultural labourer by 
your essays and reviews and lecturers? Devotion to a 
hopeless cause is magnificent, no doubt; but it is not 
politics, which are based on expediency, not on idealism. 
Subtracting Mr. Chamberlain, whom I refuse to count 
in an argument concerning the Conservative party, is 
the balance of brains so preponderant on your side that 
you have any right to sneer, in the silly slang of the 
hour, at Free Fooders? Lord St. Aldwyn (Hicks- 
Beach), the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Avebury, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, statesmen round whom the confidence of the 
nation had gathered for years, and Lord Robertson, the 
ablest lawyer in the House of Lords, are all Free Traders. 
But these are old names; and in your recent rage of 
innovation—forgive me for saying, Mr. Editor, that 
your new motley hangs a little awkwardly on your 
dignified figure—old fogeys are not worth considering. 
Middle age and mediocrity are synonymous in the new 
philosophy ; so I will turn to the young men. How 
stands the account? You have driven over to the 
Radical party Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Ivor Guest, 
Major Seely, and Sir John Dickson Poynder. You 
have banished, you and your Tariff Reform League, 
into eloquent isolation Lord Salisbury’s son, admittedly 
the most brilliant orator of the Tory party. Several 
Conservative members of the best type, whom pardon 
me I do not mean to name, silently and sorrowfully 
withdrew at the last election rather than pronounce 
your shibboleth. And your heart is so light over all 
this that out of mere wantonness and fulness of bread 
you sneer and gibe and flout ! 

Before you and I are many years older, Mr. Editor, 
you and your Chaplins and your Howard Vincents will 
be pigging it in the same truckle-bed with the trades 
unionists and the socialists, and then the laugh will be 
on my side. 

More in sorrow than in anger I subscribe myself, 
your former contributor, ArTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


[If it gives our correspondent any pleasure, we are 
very willing that he should have his fling at us. It is 
always a matter for regret when political movements 
divide old associates, but it is part of the necessary 
cost of conviction. Mr. Baumann should not accuse us 
of “innovation” in supporting tariff reform: for he 
better than most men should know that the SATURDAY 
REVIEW was an advocate of precisely this policy 
long before it was enounced by Mr. Chamberlain.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


RETALIATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Cathedral Chambers, 35 Piccadilly, W. 
12 February, 1906. 


S1r,—Again all I can find in Mr. Martineau’s letter is 
the vague reference to an import duty. He quite 
ignores that an import duty will give an artificial 
advantage to a producer in this country, corresponding 
to the amount levied. So much does Mr. Martineau 
seem carried away by his theories that he shuts his 
eyes to the fact that all he is proposing is, that in order 
to cure the faults of others we must adopt those faults 
ourselves. 

The labour party, I feel no doubt, quite appreciate 
that an import duty enables the producer to appropriate 
part of the working day of the wage-earner without 
giving him an equivalent. I am, yours faithfully, 

ArTHUR D. Porter. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W., 
16 February, 1906. 
Sir,—As President of the National Service League 

I am anxious to remove any misconceptions as to the 
attitude of that body and to place before the public a 
definite outline of its policy. 
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The objects of the National Service League are, 
generally— 


1. To ensure peace and security for the British 
Empire by organising our Land Forces in such a 
manner that we may not only be able to defend 
successfully any portion of the Empire against 
attack, but also that the strength of our defensive 
arrangements may render any attack improbable. 

2. To improve the moral and physical condition 
of the nation and thereby to increase its industrial 
efficiency. 


With a view to attaining these two objects, the 
League advocates that, subject to certain exemptions 
to be defined by law, including those necessary to pro- 
vide for the requirements of the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine— 


Every man of sound physique, without distinction 
of class, shall be legally liable during certain years 
of his life to be called upon for service in the United 
Kingdom in case of emergency ; 

In order to fit him for this duty he shall be legally 
obliged to undergo three or four months’ military 
training when he arrives at the military age. 


This limited amount of training can, however, only 
be effective if as much military instruction as possible 
has been given to all boys previous to their reaching 
the military age. Such instructional training will, 
moreover, have a beneficial effect on the moral and 
physical condition of the population at large. 

For this purpose the League recommends thus— 


The spirit of patriotism and duty towards their 
country should be instilled in all boys in all schools 
by the teachers. This is already done in some of 
our Colonies, in the United States, and in several 
Continental countries. 

Universal physical training of a military cha- 
racter, and instruction in the use of the rifle, should 
form part of the curriculum of all schools ; and— 
in the case of boys who leave school before eighteen 
—the continuation of this training, up to that age, 
in cadet corps, boys’ brigades, and similar institu- 
tions, under State supervision. 

The encouragement of rifle clubs, and the en- 
deavour to make rifle shooting a national sport. 


With regard to the Auxiliary Forces, the League 
desires it to be clearly understood that its proposals, 
in the matter of universal training, are not intended to 
discourage the patriotic exertions of those who have 
given or are giving their voluntary services to the 
country. It fully recognises the self-sacrifice they have 
shown and believes that they have done much towards 
teaching the nation a true sense of the duty that every 
man owes to his fatherland. While holding that the 
only real solution of the problem before us lies in the 
adoption of universal military training, the League 
will, therefore, heartily co-operate in any steps which, 
consistently with this end, will increase the efficiency 
of the Auxiliary Forces. 

The League, therefore, advocates the adoption of all 
measures which will improve the military efficiency of 
the existing Auxiliary Forces, and at the same time 
pave the way for their inclusion in a system of universal 
military service for Home Defence. With that object 
it urges the organisation of these Forces in Brigades, 
Divisions, &c., with the necessary staff and equipment, 
as an indispensable first step towards their being able 
to take the field as a mobile force in the absence of the 
whole or the greater part of the Regular Army. 

I appeal to all who are in sympathy with the League’s 
proposals to give it their practical support by enrolling 
themselves as members; and I urge all existing 
members to renew their efforts to gain recruits and to 
form branches. 

At the same time I invite those who may not be in 
accord with the whole programme, to give their 
assistance towards the early realisation of any of the 
proposed measures with which they concur. 


Roserts, F.M. 


PLATO AT CLARIDGE’S. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—Many of us regard the SaTurDAY as our 
guide, philosopher and friend. We look to it for 
inspiration, for direction, and listen for its voice Saying 
‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it”. And yet we bestir 
ourselves, spend time and money in trying to quicken 
and revive our knowledge and reverence of the past 
and present, and—you chaff us! indeed snub us! 

Is it not drummed into us, from our youth up, that 
we are born either Aristotelians or Platonists? If the 
latter, why not follow our bent and study our Master’s 
precepts? In one thing we resemble Aristoclés “the 
broad-shouldered one ”—‘‘ nous avons bon dos”’—we 
do not mean to be discouraged by the Saturpay’s 
malediction, though we should have preferred the bene- 
diction of ‘‘ Go forward ”. 

I am, Sir, yours, C. W. 


AUTHORITY IN ASTRONOMY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY Review. 


Hollin Bank, Oswaldthwistle, Lancashire, 
12 February, 1906. 

Sir,—From my letter on ‘Our Journey through 
Space” which appeared in your columns on 23 Decem- 
ber last, it might be gathered that while rejecting the 
authority of astronomers in one respect, I appeared to 
accept it in another ; which circumstance without ex- 
planation may appear somewhat anomalous, and I now 
propose to define in what respects I accept or reject it 
and to give reasons for the same. For this purpose 
practical astronomy will be viewed as a subject quite 
distinct in character from theoretic astronomy, and my 
remarks will have reference to the solar system, as 
distinguished from the system of the stars, because 
there is a certainty in the observations of the former 
which does not belong to the latter. While ad- 
mitting to the full the reliability of astronomers in 
their mathematical work, I have to remark that the fame 
they have earned in that department has secured to 
them in popular estimation a renown in other depart- 
ments to which they are not entirely entitled. 

On turning to the history of theoretic astronomy, 
this willbe apparent. The most ancient theory was that 
the earth was the centre of the universe round which 
the sun, moon and planets revolved. This theory was 
reversed by Pythagoras about five hundred years before 
Christ, the sun being placed in the centre by Pythagoras 
and all the planets his tributaries. This system, now 
known as the Copernican, was of too simple a character 
and too easily understood to be tolerated, and ac- 
cordingly about 100 A.D. Ptolemy revived the ancient 
theory that the earth was the centre and the sun, moon 
and planets his satellites. He invented a system of 
epicycles to account for the planetary motions, suffi- 
ciently learned and mysterious to excite admiration, and 
to throw into shade the simpler system of Pythagoras. 
It is related of Alfonso X. King of Castile that he 
remarked with regard to the Ptolemaic system, that 
‘‘if the heavens were thus constituted I could have 
given the Deity good advice had he consulted me at the 
creation”. Still with all its confusion and mystery it 
prevailed down to the time of Copernicus, who in 1543 
published his book reviving the Pythagorean system, 
which however was not finally adopted till towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, a period of about 
one hundred and fifty years. 

Then there occurred the greatest blunder of modern 
astronomy. The precession of the equinoxes was a 
phenomenon, which was founded upon the belief that 
the sun revolved round the earth every year as the 
Ptolemaic system taught, and on the adoption of the 
system of Copernicus precession could no longer exist, 
because the motion of the sun which was supposed to 
produce it no longer was believed. In these cir- 
cumstances it is curious to note what was actually 
done. The precession theory was grafted on to the 
Copernican system, making a compound of that system 
and the Ptolemaic, with the result that to make things 
fit, the sun had to be declared motionless. In 
Ferguson’s ‘‘ Astronomy ” for many years the principal 
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text-book of astronomy and Sir William Herschel’s 
book of reference, in the edition of 1764, page 202, 
after some preliminary remarks the following words 
occur: ‘‘ But the truth is the sun is at rest” and 
calculations were made then and are to-day upon the 
faith of his never moving out of the same spot. It is 
therefore important to know whether it is true or not 
and I have first to observe, that in the same book 
which records that the sun is at rest I find a statement 
that the First Star of Aries moves fifty seconds of arc per 
annum. I have not space to explain this phrase in 
full, but it is sufficient for my purpose to indicate that 
the First Star of Aries is a spot in the centre of the 
sun’s disc, and as I reason, if that spot moves fifty 
seconds, it is because the sun moves that distance. 

We have thus before us the circumstance that there 
is a movement of the sun concealed under the phrase of 
the ‘‘ First Star of Aries”. But why should there be 
concealment? Because to admit this to be a move- 
ment of the sun would at once destroy the doctrine of 
precession. But it may be further asked, why should 
precession not be destroyed? Because Sir Isaac 
Newton announced that he had discovered the physical 
cause of precession and astronomers have eulogised 
this as a wonderful revelation, and supported it in a 
most learned manner, bringing in even mathematics to 
their aid ; so that they are bound in chains of their own 
riveting to maintain precession at all hazards. It will 
be seen that if precession were given up as untenable, 
it would be an admission that Sir Isaac Newton in dis- 
covering the cause of a phenomenon which had no 
existence had found a mare’s nest which exposed him 
and his supporters to ridicule. 

But there was another discovery of the motion of the 
sun made. Sir William Herschel in 1783 found from 
the drifting of the stars, that the sun was moving 
rapidly through space, and keeping in view that up to 
that time he had been believed to be absolutely fixed 
and been so regarded in the calculations of astronomers, 
it was a discovery of the first importance requiring a 
complete revision of the position hitherto maintainetl. 
It is a remarkable fact however that the new discovery 
was not taken into practical account, but merely added 
to the previous belief, so that the orthodox theory to-day 
is, that the sun is in rapid motion but has not shifted 
his position in the sky for two thousand years. The 
explanation of this conundrum, for it is nothing else, is 
of too intricate a character to be entered upon now, 
and it is sufficient to say that it involves the supposition 
that the sun revolves in an orbit to which no limits can 
be assigned, and the period of his revolution may be 
reckoned anywhere between a thousand millions of 
years and an everlasting journey through space, which 
would mean no orbit at all. Indeed, as astronomers talk 
of the sun moving in a straight line, they seem to have 
forgotten both the orbit and the laws of gravitation, 
which a straight line absolutely defies. 

Here ends my description of the theoretic astronomy 
of astronomers, and a brief review of its changeable 
character will show at a glance how little dependence 
can be placed upon it. (1) Originally the earth was 
the centre round which the sun, moon and planets 
revolved ; (2) Pythagoras reversed this by placing the 
sun in the centre; (3) Ptolemy revived the original 
theory with the earth as centre ; (4) Copernicus revived 
the Pythagorean system ; (5) on its acceptance the sun 
was held to be at rest, but precession of the equinoxes 
was retained though the sun’s motion was required to 
produce it ; (6) it was found the sun moved fifty seconds 
of arc per annum, but to maintain precession it was 
mecessary to describe it as a movement of the First 
Star of Aries; (7) Sir William Herschel discovered 
the sun to be in rapid motion but did not connect it 
with the fifty seconds motion of the sun ; (8) astronomers 
now describe the sun as in motion, but motionless for 
the last two thousand years. 

As a contrast with these conflicting statements I state 
my theory to be that the motion of the sun of 50°24 
seconds of arc is the proper motion of the sun and that 
he revolves round the ecliptic pole in 25,796 years: 
that this revolution accounts for all observed phenomena 
in relation to him and solves all the mysteries at present 
attached to his movement in space.—Yours truly, 

Ws. SANDEMAN. 


REVIEWS. 


TWADDLE FROM A GREAT SCHOLAR. 


“On Ten Plays of Shakespeare.” By Stopford A. 
Brooke. London: Constable. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


— is one thing with which those who take 
serious literature seriously can hardly be expected 
to sympathise, there is one thing which cannot fail to 
be popular with those who find in such literature mere 
recreation, and that is the production of books which 
enable them to dispense with thoughtful study and save 
them from the trouble of thinking for themselves. We 
do not quarrel with such books except when they 
emanate, in the form of academic lectures, from Univer- 
sity professors. In that case we are still old-fashioned 
enough to expect something more than fluent dilet- 
tantism can give us, we will even go so far as to say 
that we prefer what is usually associated with learning 
and even with pedantry to what has no flavour of 
either. The lectures in this volume were certainly 
delivered in a University, but they were not delivered 
as academic discourses. It would therefore be unfair 
to try them by any other standard than the standard 
properly applicable to purely exoteric discourses. But 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke is no ordinary critic it may seem 
somewhat invidious in us to preface our notice of his 
work by insisting on the necessity for such a distinction 
as we have indicated. To be quite frank, then, we are 
a little disappointed with what appears here under the 
signature of his justly distinguished name. Rhetoric 
however eloquent, sentimentalism however justified, 
the substitution on principle of the sort of commentary 
and reflexion which every really intelligent reader is 
quite competent to supply for himself for what such 
readers reasonably look to more solid qualities to furnish 
are a poor tribute to Shakespearean critical literature. 

We have gone through these ten discourses without 
being able to discover on what they are designed to 
throw light. At least two-thirds of the matter in each 
resolves itself into declamation on such well-worn 
themes as Shakespeare’s subtlety and profundity in 
depicting character, as the skilland delicacy with which 
he paints the passions, his eloquence, his tact and power 
as an artist, diversified with illustrative analyses of his 
plots or of portions of his plots, or into what is equally 
superfluous, diffuse and superficial commentaries on his 
dramatis persone. We have, for example, page after 
page of such rodomontade as the following—it is from 
the discourse on ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” :— 

‘*As to imagination love has heightened that into 
splendid expression. It exalts their speech into poetry. 
All the beautiful world is laid under contribution to 
illustrate and make more beautiful their love, but the 
love itself is the most beautiful thing they know. It is 
the fountain of their eloquence. And surely no love- 
poetry in the world rising out of the innocent and 
youthful love, with all the warmth of fresh-awakened 
nature longing for union with the full glow of the 
South, yet with a divine innocence in it and with faith 
in the divinity of natural love, was ever written with 
such beauty as Shakespeare has written the meeting in 
the orchard, the parting on the wedding night, the call 
of Juliet before it. 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds.’ 


It is imagination at a high and lovely level ; nor does 
the imagination fail when sorrow is as keen in passion 
as joy has been. The steady beat of its noble ring is 
preserved.” 

We quote this at length as a characteristic specimen 
of the sort of commentary which forms the staple of 
this volume. And ona par with this are the analyses 
given of some of the leading dramatis persone. Take 
a few sentences about the nurse in the same play :— 

‘*It is an original drawing after nature, all the 
characteristics of the type are keenly observed, gene- 
ralised, and then embodied in one woman. The old 
retainer of a great house, the confidante of her mistress 
and of her master’s inner life, she takes the liberties with 
them both—the impertinences of an old servant—which 
her knowledge of their life licenses her to take: she 
advises and reproves them. She is in the inner circle 
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of the house and has her own man to attend on her. 
The license of the day has not left her untouched” &c. 
And so on for two pages. 

Now it is doing Mr. Stopford Brooke no injustice 
to say that it is only a step from this sort of thing to 
sheer twaddle, that if Shakespearean commentary is to 
descend to such a level there will be literally no bounds 
to the inanity at which it will arrive. We protest 
against criticism following the analogy of penny-a-lining 
journalism. It is not its function to express the trivial 
and the obvious. It is not its function to take its colour 
and its ply from the multitude. It is not its function 
to indulge in vague generalisations, in pretty fancies, 
in dilettante rhapsodies and, disdaining solid scholar- 
ship, to content itself with the production of what is 
perfectly easy. ‘‘ Impressionist ” criticism, that fascinat- 
ing art the principles of which are so indeterminate 
and intangible that they cannot be submitted to proof 
—ranging as it does from ‘‘ The Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow” to the best of the lectures in the present 
volume—is no doubt a delightful occupation, but it is, 
we submit, not to be rashly encouraged. And this is 
certain, it is responsible for all that is worst and most 
worthless in current literature. 

But let us not be mistaken: Mr. Stopford Brooke is, 
as we all know, a man of genius and a scholar and 
therefore it would be impossible for him not to redeem 
his concession to a fashion in criticism, little worthy of 
his patronage, by much which, collaterally at least, is 
both interesting and informing. One of the lectures, 
in our opinion by far the best—the lecture on the 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” is in every way admir- 
able. We feel that he has pierced to the heart of all 
that this extraordinary comedy involves, its genesis, 
its relation to the poet’s own environment and per- 
sonality, its motive, the secret of its fascination. It is 
a really illumining commentary for which every serious 
student of Shakespeare must be grateful. Two remarks 
in it deserve quotation. ‘‘The modern tendency 
towards the effacement of sex-difference never appears 
in Shakespeare. That the difference is always present 
is at the root of half the power he has over humanity.” 
Again: ‘‘ Caliban is as good an image of the dark 
coarseness of Nature as Puck is of its mockery of us”. 
O si sic omnia. In the next lecture on ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” we descend to the level of the rest of the 
volume over which the ‘‘ general reader” will probably 
find more satisfaction in wandering than the serious 
critic. After the first lecture Mr. Stopford Brooke is, 
we think, at his best in that on ‘‘As You Like It”, 
at his worst in that on ‘‘Coriolanus” and ‘‘ The 
Tempest” or possibly in that on ‘‘ Macbeth” or 
Richard III.”. Here however, as everywhere, we 
find much that could not have occurred to an ordinary 
critic, glimpses of really profound insight, flashes of 
fine discrimination, much in a word which in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s phrase we mark with an asterisk. 
But to borrow Johnson’s remark about the good 
things in Robertson’s Histories—they are like jewels 
packed in wool, the wool takes up very much more 
room than the jewels. 

As Mr. Brooke confines himself as a rule to the par- 
ticular drama on which he is commenting, and as his 
commentaries take the form of his personal impressions 
and opinions, he moves in that comfortable region 
which is either above or beneath, as we choose to 
express it, the reach of positive criticism. He and his 
school have it all their own way when commentary 
takes the form of interjection and apostrophe such as 
‘*Imagine that! What a playwright was Shakespeare ! 
How effective for the stage is that farewell!” But 
when he and his school venture on such a remark as 
this (p. 67) ‘the work of Justice in A®schylus is 
simple; no complex problem is bound up with it”, 
Criticism knows that the time has come for it to assert 
its prerogative, and Criticism knows that it has to deal 
with one who must be very imperfectly acquainted with 


the ‘‘Choephorce” and the ‘‘ Eumenides” and must, | 
occasionally at least, be in the habit of indulging in | 


most reckless remarks. Again when we read the 
following : ‘‘ In this play "—Mr. Brooke is speaking of 
** Richard III.”—** there is the same conception of an 
overruling Justice as we have found in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’. Punishment not arbitrary but the direct con- 


sequence of crime against humanity falls on all those 
who have caused the civil wars. This is clearly an 
artistic conception and has its parallels in the Greek 
drama, as for example in the ‘Seven against Thebes ’,” 
Criticism again knows that it is in its power to say 
and, if it pleases, with a sneer that commentary can 
surely dispense with glimpses into the obvious. Does 
Mr. Stopford Brooke suppose that the conception 
of an overruling Justice is so far confined to 
‘* Richard III.” and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” that it 
deserves special notice? Is it not inherent and implicit 
in Shakespeare’s general conception of tragedy with 
the possible exception of ‘‘ Othello” ? In which of the 
Eschylean and Sophoclean dramas also is it not equally 
an article of belief ? 

And we will here take occasion to add that not the 
least irritating of the many irritating characteristics 
of this volume is the exaltation of the zsthetic and 
merely dramatic importance of Shakespeare over the 
more serious significance of his work, even that sig- 
nificance in it which places him beside Aischyltus and 
Sophocles at the head of those who have not only 
painted but interpreted life. This side of Shakespeare 
is all but ignored, and the consequence is that the 
‘* Tempest” which ranks with the ‘‘ Odyssey” as the 
most pregnantly suggestive of human fictions is simply 
resolved into its symbols. Mr. Brooke has many pretty 
things to say about the loves of Ferdinand and Miranda, 
about the scenery of the island, about Ariel, about 
Prospero and about most of the other dramatis persone, 
but of what avail is a commentary which anyone who 
has seen the play on the stage can supply for himself ? 
If he had commented as adequately on this wonderful 
allegory as he has done on the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” he would have made many readers, whose 
gratitude would be worth having, grateful. But un- 
happily Mr. Brooke’s insight and sympathy appear to 
be in an inverse ratio to the importance of the subjects 
on which they are exercised. 


THE TRANSITIONAL YEAR OF MODERN 
FRANCE. 


‘*Contemporary France.’ By Gabriel Hanotaux. 
Vol. II. London: Constable. 1905. 15s. net. 


) bag this volume M. Hanotaux traces the events which 
followed upon the resignation of M. Thiers up to 
the fall of the De Broglie second Ministry, May 1873 
to May 1874. This period is of exceptional interest, 
though to-day almost forgotten, for in it must be sought 
the causes which led to the foundation of the Third 
Republic. 

M. Hanotaux shows here to more advantage than in 
his first volume. He has not to deal with cataclysms 
and convulsions but with parliamentary intrigues and 
party squabbles. We do not wish to suggest that he is 
therefore more suited to the ‘‘ milieu” in which he finds 
himself but at any rate he moves with greater freedom 
and discriminates with less restraint. This period 
owes its significance to the fact that it saw the abortive 
attempts to restore the Comte de Chambord to the 
throne. Nothing can be clearer as the facts are most 
impartially arrayed in M. Hanotaux’s narrative than 
that the failure was due to the Comte de Chambord’s 
own initiative. The Republican party in the country was 
unorganised and the Bonapartists were disorganised 
and discredited. Marshal MacMahon, the President, 
was friendly and would have assisted any genuine ex- 
pression of opinion given by the Chamber which claimed 
to be a constituent body, rightly or not, and found no 
other organised authority existing in the country to 
check its action. The army would not have been un- 
friendly and the situation was such as does not occur 
twice in any era. 

Speculation is futile as to the possible effect upon 
the subsequent history of France and Europe had the 


-descendant of Louis XIV. elected to ascend the throne 


by a title based partly upon Divine Right and partly 
upon the doctrines of the Revolution. But after all the 
cynical epigram of Pio Nono ‘‘ all this fuss about a rag” 
was a very inadequate recognition of all that the choice 
of a flag meant both for France and the Pretender. 
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The Pope, who often said cynical things which belied 
his true convictions, afterwards recognised the question 
of principle involved and said ‘‘I understand ; what 
you have done is well done, now as always”. There is 
indeed in the whole business a mixture of comedy and 
tragedy. The comedy is easily found in the gaucherie 
ofthe monarchical party. It hasindeed been throughout 
the career of the Third Republic what Mr. Bodley none 
too strongly denounces as ‘‘the most inept political 
party that ever wrecked a powerful cause”. The 
story also contains the essence of all tragedy, the 
advance of the inevitable. With the disposition and 
ingrained conviction of the Comte de Chambord there 
could have been no other conclusion to the crisis than 
that which it reached. But the strangest part of this side 
of the business is that up to the last second the Comte’s 
friends were not aware that the position was hopeless. 

M. Hanotaux supplies us with the details of the 
secret visit of the Comte de Chambord to Versailles 
when he actually lay in hiding for several days during 
the session of the Assembly, hoping that the call might 
come to him at any moment or that the Marshal might 
come forward and act the part of General Monk, but 
Monk without an army. Marshal MacMahon it is true 
would have accepted the choice of the Assembly but 
he had declared vehemently in favour of the Tricolour. 
Underhand manceuvres were impossible to him in any 
case. Yet this was the man to whom the Comte de 
Chambord sent an emissary who left a latchkey with 
him in order that the President might pay a clandestine 
visit to the Pretender’s lodging. Political ineptitude 
could go no further. In fact a long life passed in 
secluded exile surrounded by a few flatterers and 
dependents totally unfits any man to assume a position 
where tact must be combined with dignity in at least 
equal proportions. But how far was this done to 
appease his supporters? for the firmness of the Comte 
on the question of the flag does much to redeem 
his blunders. After all he was perhaps right in 
maintaining that, if he were to accept the throne on 
any other basis than that of Divine right, he would 
remain nothing but ‘‘un gros boiteux”. But, what- 
ever view we may take of his conduct at this juncture, 
there are few more pathetic incidents in history than 
this furtive and hurried visit of the last remaining 
representative of the elder branch of the Bourbons to 
the scene of their greatest splendours. Probably not 
many of M. Hanotaux’s readers remember that the 
grandson of Charles X. ever visited Versailles at all 
and the remainder will thank him for recalling it. But 
he ignores altogether one explanation of the Pretender’s 
action which supplies at once an adequate motive from 
all points of view and raises the accepted theory of his 
character from mere honesty to the highest statesman- 
ship. It was stated at the time in the best informed 
Royalist circles that his action was based on a profound 
conviction that France hated monarchy. This view 
was the considered result of a tour made by him 
incognito through France shortly before the events 
recorded in this volume. If this be so, and we believe 
absolutely the authority on which we relate it, then the 
Comte de Chambord deserves from historians a much 
higher eulogium than he has ever received. 

But if the Pretender himself was impracticable in 
principle, his supporters were none the less so in prac- 
tice. When their opportunity came they proceeded to 
take advantage of it in the least businesslike method con- 
ceivable. They chose the least eligible representative, 
except in the matter of zeal, to communicate with the 
august exile, and they gave no definite instructions 
where definiteness was the essence of success. The 
Count de Chambord was definite throughout. He never 
seems to have hesitated as to his own réle, and it is 
difficult to understand how the worthy M. Chesnelong 
could have allowed himself to embroider a liberal inter- 
pretation upon the uncompromising text furnished by 
the heir of a hundred kings. M. Chesnelong was a 
bourgeois of most honourable antecedents, having made 
a competence by a successful traffic in hams. Under 
the Empire he had been an imperialist; he had not 
therefore even royalist traditions to fall back upon. 
Though the Comte received him with the most sincere 
urbanity it is quite clear that he had neither the social 
nor the intellectual equipment required for the task 


he so eagerly undertook. He might have been a not 
inappropriate intermediary in the negotiations of a 
bourgeois monarchy ; for the affair in question the choice 
was in every way unfortunate. The training of a 
commis-voyageur is not that requisite for such delicate 
communications as were on foot here. As the Vicomte 
de Meaux insinuated, there is all the difference in the 
world between a man of business and a man of affairs. 
Statesmen like Bishop Dupanloup deplored the oppor- 
tunities thus lost for ever but they recognised that a 
Legitimist monarchy of the kind dreamed of by the 
exile of Frohsdorf was impossible. In fact there never 
really had been any opportunity at all. Modern France 
had lost all recognition of her past before 1789 and 
the attempt to fuse revolutionary ideas with traditional 
monarchy was hopeless from the first. The French 
mind, to its grave disadvantage, was incapable of 
accepting the illogical but eminently useful solution 
adopted by Great Britain in the Act of Settlement. 
A statesman might see the advantages of bestowing 
a throne on the Lord’s anointed by Act of Parliament 
but to the ordinary Frenchman the ideas conveyed 
by such a transaction were ridiculously incompatible. 
They had been tried in the case of Louis Philippe 
more or less consciously and had failed ignominiously, 
and neither the Comte de Chambord nor his partisans 
were the men to conduct again so hazardous a specu- 
lation to a successful issue. Equally grave were the 
practical difficulties which arose from the fact that 
the mass of ability lay on the other side. M. Thiers 
threw all the weight of his reputation as the Liberator 
of the Territory together with his unrivalled political 
experience against the men who had ejected him from 
power and alongside of him was ranged the fiery 
genius of Gambetta. While the opera-bouffe con- 
spirators on behalf of royalism were manceuvring in 
Paris and Versailles, he was founding the Republic in 
the popular mind by delivering a series of speeches 
throughout the country which reveal extraordinary 
capacity in their comprehension of the elements of 
constructive statesmanship. M. Hanotaux’s references 
to these speeches are very inadequate. The trial of 
Bazaine has its place in these pages. We cannot find 
much to interest us in the fate of that pitiful warrior. 
The author’s criticisms on the art, science and litera- 
ture of the epoch are perhaps necessarily too superficial 
to call for criticism as are also his references to con- 
temporary European events. His remarks upon France 
in general and its people are full of sympathy and 
understanding as might be expected from the author of 
‘* L’Energie francaise” and on the whole the translation 
is satisfactory. It does not often read like original 
English, but how few translations do! Another volume 
is promised soon which will take us to the definite 
establishment of the Republican Constitution in 1875, 
but this presumes a portentous number of volumes 
before we have a complete history of contemporary 
France. M. Hanotaux must study compression. 


THE RULE OF THE PATRIOT KING. 


‘“‘The Political History of England.” In 12 vols. 
Edited by William Hunt and Reginald L. 
Poole. Vol. X. The History of England from 
the Accession of George III. to the close of Pitt’s 
first Administration, 1760-1801. London: Long- 
mans. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE series of which this volume is the first to 
appear is no doubt intended to encourage people 

to study English history. We fear that it is rather a 
forlorn hope since an incredible ignorance on all 
matters connected with the history of their country has 
long been the peculiar privilege of English men and 
women. The editors, with a confidence that does 
them credit, believe ‘‘ that the time has come when the 
advance which has been made in the knowledge of 
English history as a whole should be laid before the 
public in a single work of fairly adequate size”. There 
can be no doubt that a book of this kind will be useful 
not only to the select few who are really interested in 
history, but also will be of the greatest assistance to 
that important class of historical students who are 
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content to achieve a very moderate success in the | of view of the political philosopher, that George’s sal 
Examination Schools at Oxford. It is rather a relief abilities were not on the same level with his courage int 
in these latter days when the object of so many able | and his pertinacity. It would have been interesting dif 
writers, who are pleased to consider themselves | to see how much further it was possible to develope the 
historians, seems to be to describe the history of the | a ‘‘ benevolent despotism” in this country in the do 
past in the shape of a pamphlet coloured with the | eighteenth century. But the rebellion of the American ith 
political and social views of the present, to read an | colonies, which was no doubt largely due to the sol 
historical work written in an absolutely impartial spirit. | obstinate stupidity of the King, put an end to any pos- the 
Mr. Hunt has a wide knowledge of his subject. He is | sibility of such a curious outcome of the Revolution. mé 
a judicious critic and never hesitates to give his own | Mr. Hunt has treated the whole colonial question in ye 
views, but at the same time he does not adopt the | the right way. He has most completely refuted the at 
futile plan of judging the politics of the period which he | entirely erroneous idea that England treated her cal 
is describing from the standpoint of to-day. American colonies harshly. They enjoyed a greater the 
The first forty years of the reign of George III which | political freedom than the colonists of any other bu 
are dealt with in this volume form one of the most | country. Certain restrictions were undoubtedly placed Th 
interesting epochs in the whole of English history. | on their trade in order to benefit English manufacturers. mé 
The “glorious Revolution” of 1688, which Whig | But in return for this the American export trade to Su 
writers have taught us to look upon as almost the most | England was encouraged by bounties, and the system to 
important stage in our constitutional development, had | of drawbacks, by which the duties were remitted on int 
led to the gradual establishment of a Whig oligarchy. | exportation to America, enabled the colonists to buy the 
The Whig peers who governed the country were prac- foreign goods more cheaply than they could be obtained for 
tically independent of the Crown and out of sympathy | in England. = 
with the real interests of the people. The Revolution It was fairly clear, however, that after the conquest the 
instead of establishing a representative constitutional | of Canada had removed the danger of a French ha 
government had given birth toa government by families. | invasion, the Americans would sooner or later aim Su 
The various factions in the party might quarrel amongst | at independence. Grenville’s Stamp Act and Towns- the 
themselves, but they were united in the all-important | hend’s tea duty probably therefore only hastened Ww 
objects of keeping the fruits of office in their own hands. | events. But this does not relieve the King and his gi: 
George I and George II, as far at any rate as English | ministers from the heavy responsibility of forcing on 


politics were concerned, were to all intents and pur- | a war which, whatever the resuit might be, could not 
poses absolute nonentities. The Tory party had for | but fail to bring disaster on their country. It should sO! 
the time ceased to exist. The Whigs were masters of | have been obvious to any statesman that the conti- 


the situation. It was a period of the most barefaced | nental enemies of England would never allow so on 
political corruption in the history of this country through- | splendid an opportunity of wiping out old scores ae’ 
out which ‘‘ the representation of the people and popular | to escape them. As far as the colonists themselves tee 
interests was a constitutional theory, rather than an | were concerned England might well have counted upon fre 
active political force”. During the Seven Years’ War | a successful issue of the war, for even the surrender an 
the strife of the Whig factions had been stilled, but | of Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga could not in itself of 


the alliance between the Duke of Newcastle and the | have affected the result, had not it induced France 
elder Pitt, who, despite the fact that fate had made | openly to take sides with the Americans. The colon- mi 
him a Secretary of State in a Whig administration, | ists themselves after over two years’ fighting were 


was always a Tory at heart, was almost as unnatural | tired of the struggle. Their generals were intriguing ca 
as the coalition between Fox and Lord North in 1783. | against one another, their soldiers were dying for want ha 
It was not very difficult therefore for George III. on | of absolute necessaries. They had very little money ye 


his accession to the throne to break up the Government | and the public credit was bad. It was to the naval 
which he found in power. Throughout the whole of | power of France and Spain that the United States co 
his reign the King was always greatly assisted in the really owed their independence. The crowning dis- 
congenial task of turning the Whigs out of office by | aster to the English arms at Yorktown was very largely 
the tendency which they almost invariably displayed, | due to the temporary loss of the command at sea. 

even when placed in an apparently unassailable position, The unsatisfactory result of the American war put o 
to break up into two or more factions—a failing which | an end to the personal government of the King. 


the Liberals of the present day appear to have inherited. | But George was still powerful enough to rid him- 

George III. was a fervent disciple of the political | self of the Rockingham Administration of 1782 and he 
system laid down by Bolingbroke in his essay ‘‘On | also of the coalition which was forced upon him the af 
the Idea of a Patriot King”. It was one of his political | following year—the unholy alliance between Fox and pe 
axioms that the power and influence of the Crown alone | North. The fact that the unconstitutional conduct of al 
was sufficient to support any set of ministers whom he | the King on this occasion was heartily endorsed by the qu 
might wish to employ. He never hesitated to avail | country at the general election a few months later is a he 
himself of the same means to get rid of the Whig | singular commentary on the doctrine of the Revolution, 

oligarchs as they had themselves employed to | as expounded by the Whigs. It was left to the younger ac 
obtain their absolute control over the country. | Pitt, who insisted on the paramount position of the bie 
There is something almost ludicrous in the indigna- prime minister in the cabinet and the necessity for pr 
tion with which Whig statesmen cried out against | unanimity in that body, to establish the only system by ch 
the “illicit ’’ influences used by the Crown to gain which government by party is possible. hi 
its ends, when it is borne in mind that methods of an fr 
exactly similar nature were the favourite device of m 
Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle. It looked as if BARDLET NOTES. re 
the free use of corruption as a political weapon was | «The Theatrocrat.” By John Davidson. London: Grant de 
considered by the Whig magnates to be their exclusive Richards. 1905. 5s. net. fa 
right. The tirades of the deposed oligarchs were of “Sir Thomas More.” By Archibald Douglas Fox. le 
little avail against the King and his friends—nor did 
the intense interest which they now began to display in =: = 
the liberties of the people seem much to impress the | “‘The Forest of Wild Thyme.” By Alfred Noyes. 1s 
country. Ten years after his accession George was London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1905. 5s. net. ¥ 
absolutely master of the situation. He had got rid | ‘‘The Golden Threshold.” By Sarojini Naidu. London: be 
of both George Grenville and the Rockinghams whilst Heinemann. 1905. 3s. 6d. be 
Chatham, who alone might have been strong — “The Three Resurrections and the Triumph of Maeve.” . 
to resist him, had been obliged to retire into private life ; ngmans P 

on account of ill health. Lord North who became the ~4 
first minister of the Crown in 1770 allowed himself to 
be guided entirely by the King, with the result that as | ‘‘”" [7 HE Theatrocrat” differs widely from the other 

Fox complained ‘‘ His Majesty was his own unadvised verse-books before us. Inthe dedication we were fa 
minister ”. led to hope for something different from the substance of St 


It is rather unfortunate, at any rate from the point | Mr. John Davidson’s other works ; we half expected a. of 
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satire. But reading the Introduction we were plunged 
into a strange mass of contradictory aphorisms. It is 
difficult to write of this book in ordinary language, for 
the author does not deal in it himself. He flouts at 
dogma, but no one could be more dogmatic. Thus, 
‘a poet is immoral ”, ‘‘ man is inhuman”’, ‘‘ mind and 
soul are material forces”. Mr. Davidson quarrels with 
the meaning of the word ‘‘immoral”; he will have it 
mean ‘‘different’’; but meanings change with the 
years and it only advantages the pedagogue to worry 
at the derivation for the precise meaning that a word 
carries. It is needless to follow the plot of the play ; 
the message conveyed in it is shrouded in prurience and 
buried in the wild verbiage of a warped philosophy. 
The Bishop of S. James’ delivers the message—that 
man is matter become conscious and self-conscious. 
Surely we knew this long ago, though we do not profess 
to understand that ‘‘ the universe is a memory rushing 
into consciousness”, nor to contemplate with serenity 
the resultant prospect of ‘‘ matter brooding on matter 
for centuries to come”. Sir Tristram Sumner is a 
ready convert to the Bishop’s message, because, though 
the author does not insist on it, he was one whose sins 
had left him rather than one who had left his sins. Lady 
Sumner also has a mysterious message that ‘‘ Life is 
the sin of the Universe”; while the message of 
Warwick Groom is a clasp-knife with which he would 
gladly slit the throat of the human race, if mankind 
had but one neck. It would be hard to take Mr. John 
Davidson seriously, but for the undoubted power in 
some of his work; he finds language inadequate to 
express his ideas ; the very startlingness of his state- 
ments makes the reader continue to the end. He is a 
severer monist than Haeckel, and the substance of his 
teaching is that matter is everything, its history is 
from ether through cycles of change back to ether, 
and man is matter’s accomplishment. What strange 
creed is this? There is no creed ; creeds are the fossils 
of dead religions. Is it then a metaphysic? No; 
metaphysic is but the fossil of dead poetry. All seems in 
fact a mere valley of dry bones, and Mr. John Davidson 
cannot produce a sound among them. His message 
has not the merit of being ‘‘a working hypothesis”. 
‘‘ There cannot be anything higher than man, because 
man is the whole universe become conscious and self- 
conscious. This is a great thing; it is the greatest 
thing that has been told to the world. It will destroy 
all existing religions, governments, institutions, morality 
and all moralities, all philosophy, all literature, all art. 
. » « Athousand years’ war would not be too great a 
travail for the birth of the world’s self-consciousness : 
thereafter man could be and do something ; heretofore 
he has been and done nothing.” Finally Mr. Davidson, 
after these sweeping assertions, applies his broom to 
unanswerable questions by stating that ‘‘there are 
properly no answers to these questions ; therefore these 
questions are not”. We agree with him that he is a 
hundred years before his time. 

Sir Thomas More has never ceased to receive the 
admiration of posterity. As man he was ‘integer 
vite scelerisque purus”, as Chancellor ‘‘justus et 
propositi tenax”. Mr. Fox touches the keynote of his 
character when he says that his tongue never wronged 
his conscience ; he loved danger because it purged ; he 
fronted all the shocks of circumstance with an equal 
mind. After losing the King’s favour and his office he 
returns home and plays soldiers with his son; nor 
does he forget to prepare his family for his probable 
fate, because, as he knew, ‘‘spicula previsa minus 
ledunt”. To the last he was proof against the 
casuistry of his opponents and the well-meaning friends 
who urged him to do violence to his conscience. Henry 
is represented as the self-willed tyrant he undoubtedly 
was, in spite of Froude’s whitewashing. The difference 
between the fawning Cromwell and the staunch Roper, 
between the querulous wife and the sympathetic 
daughter is well maintained. A good play is the 
result, though there is no room for tragedy ; More’s 
mind was too well balanced to be thrown from its 
poise by the ‘‘ Sturm und Drang” of circumstance. 

‘We wish Mr. Alfred Noyes would continue to hunt 
fairy gleams and not ‘run in straiter lines of chiselled 
speech”, if the result prove as pleasing as ‘‘ The Forest 
of Wild Thyme”. This dainty fairy-tale pleads “out 


of the mouth of babes and sucklings” a return to a 
simpler life and faith. Children seek their lost brother 
and in the varied adventures of their search they learn 
anew old-fashioned truths. Though their outlooks 
are varied and their experiences manifold, love en- 
dures ; the search for the lost child goes on under 
all conditions, their thoughts for him are ever the 
same. The philosophy of the fairy Mustardseed is 
as sound as any can be, and the passage in which he 
expounds it is one of many delightful passages in the 
book. 

In ‘‘The Golden Threshold” we have verse of a 
different kind. The desire of beauty made the writer 2 
poet ; she sings as the birds sing, desiring ‘‘to be a 
wild thing of the air like the birds with a song at my 
heart”; yet she is clearly one of those who have 
learnt in suffering what they teach in song. Though 
her aspirations are intense, they are not daunted, but 
rather invigorated by the prospect of a higher height. 
Many of the stanzas in this little volume are instinct 
with a graceful delicacy of thought and language ; per-. 
haps the best of the poems are ‘‘ Coromandel Fishers”, 
“In the Forest’, and ‘‘To Buddha seated on a 
Lotus ”. 

The bathos, which is so frequently the result of 
a forced alliance between poetry and science, is a 
feature of ‘‘ The Three Resurrections and the Triumph 
of Maeve”. Lazarus, Alcestis and Psyche may have 
all been distressed by their recall from the abodes of 
the dead. Alcestis probably was, for she was mated to 
a coward; but there is no record of any reply to a 
question put to Lazarus, or ‘‘ something sealed the lips 
of the Evangelist’’. Other poems in the book read too 
much like the work of an empiric, while ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Maeve” is a weird romance that begins and ends in 
confusion, though ‘‘ A Dweller by the Ocean” and the 
lament for Fionavar show of what the author is capable 
at her best. 


‘ 


NOVELS. 


‘*The House of Mirth.” By Edith Wharton. London: 
Macmillan. 1905. 6s. 


Somewhat aweary though we are of the chronicles 
and exposures of what is vulgarly called ‘‘ smart 
society” Miss Wharton’s book, dealing as it does with 
these distasteful subjects, is still a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. It is indeed a biting criticism of modern 
civilisation with its luxury worship and mean con- 
ventions. It is an appeal for our nobler illusions. 
The heroine of the novel, Lily Bart, is a masterly study 
of the modern American woman with her coldly corrupt 
nature and unhealthy charm. Inher characterisation of 
Lily Bart the author exhibits an unerring instinct. She 
endows her with life and vitality and the reader follows 
every step in her chequered career with growing interest 
and excitement. Young, beautiful and fascinating, full 
of the joy of life, Lily Bart has been brought up among 
a ‘‘fast” set of people where every whim is gratified 
regardless of cost. The expense of keeping up the pace 
is too much for her scanty means and she finds herself 
at last deep in debt. Although innocent of intention of 
actual wrong she turns for assistance toa married man, 
the husband of one of her friends who promises to 
multiply her income by some mysterious investments on 
the Stock Exchange. She has a very rude awakening 
when she at last discovers that the wonderful “ divi- 
dends” she has been obtaining have come out of his 
pocket, and that his interest in her affairs is by no means 
disinterested. Her discovery comes too late, after the 
man has hopelessly compromised her in the eyes of the 
world. Her friends and relatives ‘‘ cut her ” and she is 
left practically alone in the world except for one kind 
ugly woman friend who of course sticks to her through 
good report and ill—in the way ugly women have. It 
must not be supposed that Miss Wharton represents 
Lily Bart as a model of injured innocence. Quite the 
contrary. She is a thorough woman of the world, 
spoilt and selfish and yet withal intensely loveable. It 
is the striking art of Miss Wharton as a writer that 
keeps the reader’s sympathy from first to last. She 
can evoke the emotions of pity, horror and love. In 
Lily Bart she has created acharacter that will haunt the 
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imagination of the reader and live in his memory. The 
book is one of the few novels which can claim to rank 
as literature. 


‘The Smiths of Surbiton.” By Keble Howard. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1906. 6s. 


There are probably several thousands of families in 
the suburbs precisely like ‘‘ The Smiths of Surbiton”’, 
ordinary, worthy, dull people, contented with small 
incomes, small interests, small talk, and a generally 
humdrum existence. Mr. Howard doesn’t attempt to 
be funny at their expense, he merely photographs them 
in a series of domestic pictures with a certain amount 
of sympathy, and as it were, with a defiant challenge 
to the ‘‘ superior person’ whom he carefully warns in 
his preface against reading his story. There is no plot, 
and none is necessary ; nothing more exciting happens 
than the photographing of the baby, and the raising of 
Mr. Smith’s salary. No one says anything witty or 
clever, or is particularly attractive in any way. The 
Smiths never discuss art or politics or religion, they 
are commendably unpretentious, and as unaffected as 
they are uninteresting. But many a person who is 
genuinely depressed by the mere sight of a suburb 
from a train-window, and who would be utterly bored 
by half an hour’s companionship with the Smiths in real 
life, will find himself oddly interested in Mr. Howard’s 
little story, until he comes to the love affairs of Phyllis, 
when the conversations become tedious. 


“Mona: a Manx Idyll.” By Esmé Stuart. London: 
Jarrold. 1905. 6s. 


The plot of this novel is commonplace, but the author 
has succeeded in giving it an atmosphere. We all 
know the beautiful girl brought up in an out-of-the-way 
spot who captivates the wandering heir to a great 
estate, and Mona is nearly related to William Black’s 
heroines. She is a Manx Miranda, who has _ un- 
happily become engaged to Caliban before she meets 
Ferdinand. The parallel is not exact ; Caliban, though 
his morals are defective, is a good-looking youth— 
one of the weak young men who are classified and 
anatomised so much more easily in books than in 
life. The charm of the book—for it has charm—lies in 
the presentment of the Isle of Man before it was de- 
secrated by trippers, and the writer has a love of scenery, 
of old customs, and of folklore, that is very refreshing. 
it is possible to read her novel without once remember- 
ing the existence of Mr. Hall Caine. Of the rural sports 
in which her characters indulge one pastime in par- 
ticular, the shooting of grey mullet with a rifle, has 
greatly taken our fancy. But Mona really ought not 
to have shot gulls and gushed over their beauty: such 
slaughter should have been left for the Lancashire 
trippers who have made her island hideous. 


“The Sinnings of Seraphine.’ By Mrs. Coulson 
_Kernahan. London: Long. 1906. 6s. 


One wonders with what aim the author began this 
extraordinary jumble of melodrama and_ religion— 
** The Sinnings of Seraphine ” is even a more confusing 
and impossible story than her last ‘‘ The Fate of Felix ” 
—escaped nuns, malignant housemaids, diabolical 
Russian anarchists, mysterious deaths, and love-affairs 
are all huddled together in a pell-mell of improbabilities. 
No one character or sequence of events is properly 
developed, and it is impossible to fix one’s attention 
on any single point of interest. Mrs. Kernahan is 
commendably ‘‘ dévote "—we should recommend her to 
practise with short simple stories in parochial maga- 
zines, until she has learnt the art of construction, and 
can exercise her exuberant imagination with restraint 
.and intelligence. 


“*Matsya. The Romance of an Indian Elephant.” By 
ga Killingworth. London: Wells Gardner. 
. 6s. 


Whoever the writer may be who discloses or conceals 
his identity under the name of Warren Killingworth 
it is certain at least that he knows nothing about 
elephants. Even the elementary fact that elephants do 
not breed in captivity seems outside his knowledge, as 
he opens his narrative with a herd of young ones born 
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and bred in a compound. The particular one selected 
to be the hero of this romance appears to have had a 
pedigree like a racehorse! Mr. Killingworth should 
have prepared himself by some preliminary study of 
the animal he describes. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Lord Rosebery”: ‘‘The Prime Ministers of England.” By S. H, 
Jeyes. London: Dent. 1906. 


We should say that Mr. Jeyes is fully qualified to add to 
the excellent little series of books whose authors include 
Froude, Traill, and G. W. E. Russell. He has the care and 
conscientiousness, the scholarship and just the pen which are 
needed for work ofthe kind ; but like Traill he suffers under a 
heavy handicap, having to write of a statesman still living. 
One opens most “lives” of living men with fear of finding 
hero-worship or appreciation of a ludicrous and unpleasant 
character. No one would open a book by Mr. Jeyes with any 
such expectation. The feeling is just one of lively interest to 
see what he can make of his subject. In some way Mr. Jeyes 
makes more than we expected. Though much of the book 
necessarily is little more than a condensed record of Lord 
Rosebery’s public speeches and work, there is a good deal of 
comment, always well considered, sometimes pointed. We 
wish he had devoted more attention to the literary side of 
Lord Rosebery’s career. Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon” and 
“Cromwell” are not mentioned, and there is only one reference 
to his “ Pitt”. Perhaps in another edition of this little book 
Mr. Jeyes might touch on this entertaining side. There is a 
delightful passage in the “ Life of Lord Randolph Churchill * 
describing the way in which Lord Randolph tried to induce a 
friend to write a favourable criticism of Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt” : 
instead the disobliging reviewer wrote a hostile one. And 
that is not the only unpublished review of “ Pitt” in existence. 
Lord Acton, it is understood, wrote one of considerable severity 
which in the interest of history ought some day to be printed. 


‘Lord Hobhouse.” A Memoir. By T. Hobhouse and J. L. 
Hammond. London: Arnold. 1905. 12s, 6d. 


A phrase used in this Memoir of Lord Hobhouse’s Life 
when he left the Bar for the Charity Commission may with a 
slight alteration be used of the book itself. It provides sub- 
stantial reading of a not very exciting kind. Lord Hobhouse 

ssed from the Charity Commission to the Legislative Council 
in India, he became a member of the London County Council ; 
finally he sat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
In all these positions he was an able and greatly devoted 
public servant, and studied earnestly the problems of admini- 
stration and politics both in the national and municipal spheres. 
There is not much of the biographically picturesque in all this, 
but it has value for those who care for the kind of work in 
which Lord Hobhouse was engaged. There are many sugges- 
tive comments and criticisms upon the political and social 
changes which occurred during his career dictated from the 
standpoint of a Liberal of the John Stuart Mill and John 
Morley school. In 190; Lord Hobhouse, an old man of 
eighty-five, was writing letters on the political situation which 
just now, so recently after the elections, may be read with some 
interest, though with a good deal of dissent. The writers may 
be commended for producing a volume not disproportionate in 
size to the importance of their subject. 


“The Electra of Euripides.” By Gilbert Murray. London: 
George Allen. 1905. 2s. net. 


Real and human is Professor Gilbert Murray’s “ Electra of 
Euripides”. That the three great tragic poets of Greece should 
each in turn have made Electra the chief character of a play 
is not surprising, for the woes of Electra were such as appealed 
strongly to the Greek mind; and we are at one with Mr. 
Murray in thinking that the version of Euripides is the best 
Electra’s determination for revenge never falters though she 
was a woman ; for, just because she was a woman, her suftering 
had been the sterner. Orestes, after slaying A2gistheus, falters 


(Continued on page 212.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE 


A.D, 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FIRE. COMPANY, LIMITED. LIFE. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The Manchester Fire Office. 


Head Office; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 


Income £1,200,000, 


TOTAL SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, 23,514,000. Income, £378,000. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 


Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the ool of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 

Accidents. Burglary. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ee 
ANNUITIES. * 


will act as 


* Executor of Wills, 
Trustee 
3 of Wills and Settlements. 


Apply for urther information to Tuz SecreTary,. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD., 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London, 
FOUNDED 1807. 


INSURANCES an be effected with this old-established Office 


on favourable terms. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RaTEs and 
the ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained upon application to— 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


£17,350,000. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 


TEN YEARS’ 
1894 - - - £1,012,786 


1904 - = £1,348,659 
£5,536,659 


Assets 11904 - - £9,014,532 


Payments {150 - £12,173,703 


Annual 
Income 


under 11904 - £20,474,666 


Policies 
Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep, 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founvep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of en was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ON 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, pm - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under and Annuity 
tracts - - 3,937,646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THe ACTUARY, 
EquitasLe Lire Assurance Society, Mansion St., Lonpon, EC. 


ROYAL company. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 9§ Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME = = = ££4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - += = = © 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER ; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1810-1906. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
Without Medical Examination. 
New Pamphiet, 
“MORE SIGNS,” 
should be read id by all intending Assurers. 


Pamphlet and Prospectus post t free on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.€, 
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at the darker deed to be done, but he is goaded on by his 
sister’s intenser feeling. . Both feel regret after the deed. 
Euripides makes us feel the doAogovia, the slaying by treachery, 
which alienates our sympathy from the murderers. The cha- 
racters are very real, very human, and there is little finer in all 
Greek literature than Electra’s speech over the body of 
Egistheus. Professor Murray’s translation is vivid and true 
to the original ; neither rhythm nor rhyme is anywhere false 
or strained, so that those who without a knowledge of Greek 
know something of the Greek mind will find a play full of 
reality. 


The Law Magazine and Review (Jordan) contains two articles 
on very important social subjects : “Imprisonment for Debt” 
by Mr. Atkinson, the Stipendiary Magistrate for Leeds : and 
“ The Consolidation and Amendment of the Poor Law Statutes ” 
by Mr. Jones Sinclair. The article by Mr. E. S. Cox-Sinclair 
contains much information on “ The Bar in France” which will 
be read with interest by all lawyers; the entente forensique 
was prior to the other ententes of which we hear so much. 
Mr. G. Glover Alexander in an article on “ The Province of the 
Judge and Jury” is a collection of historical episodes from the 
old reports and is good reading. These contributions together 
with the Current Notes on International Law, Notes on Recent 
Cases, Reviews, and Contemporary Foreign Literature, all keep 
this number of the Review at its usual high standard without 
overloading it with dry learning. 


The Atheneum is beginning a series of articles by specialists 
abroad and at home on various scientific subjects. Professor 
M. Henri Poincaré is writing this week in French on “La 
Fin de la Matiére”, and the next paper will be by Sir William 
Ramsay on “Helium and the Transmutation of Elements”. 
The articles will be devoid, as far as possible, of formulas and 
other technical details, but there will be no attempt to rival the 
verbose sensationalism of the popular press. 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOP.-EDIA. 


‘*The Jewish Encyclopedia.” Vols. VII. to XI., Italy-Talmid. 
London : Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1904-1905. 25s. each. 


The editors are to be congratulated upon the way in which 
this valuable enterprise is progressing, with unbroken regu- 
larity, towards its conclusion. These volumes contain some 
work which is of first-rate quality, while the rest may be 
described as sufficient for the purpose. In Vol. VII. the 
articles on Jeremiah by Ryssel and on Jonah by Budde 
present the critical view in a form which, though it may be un- 
familiar to ordinary Jewish readers, is temperate and clear. 
The editors do not shrink from treating biblical subjects in a 
modern spirit ; as a rule they state the critical view, and leave 
the reader to form his own judgment. The well-illustrated 
article on Jerusalem is strongest on the medizval and modern 
Jewish aspect of the city. The writer tells us that out of a 
population of 46,500 no fewer than 29,000 are Jews, who are 
mostly supported by foreign charities. He frankly admits that 
this system of doles “ while accomplishing a great deal of good, 
is regarded by some as thoroughly iniquitous” on account of 
its pauperising tendencies and the inequalities of distribution. 
Christian readers will turn with interest to the article on Jesus. 
The tone of it is not so appreciative as in some of the writings 
of modern Jews, nor does the handling of the material impress 
us as competent. In the Synoptic Gospels the supernatural 
claims of Jesus are restricted to the smallest dimensions, the 
Messianic claims are not put forward at all, the teaching is 
entirely based upon the Jewish Didaché (i.e. the little treatise 
on “The Two Ways”): such is Mr. Joseph Jacobs’ conclu- 
sion ; and the most striking thing he finds about Jesus is His 
tone of authority, and in His great personality the only explana- 
‘tion of Christianity. Vol. VIII. deals with such interesting 
families as those of Mendelssohn and Montefiore, which have 
produced noble and famous types of Judaism. We have pointed 
out before the interest of the Jewish biographies in this work ; 
at the same time we cannot help wondering why some 
should have been put in and others left out. The articles 
on Midrash and Mishnah are, of course, full ones; non- 
Jewish readers will find them rather obscure in parts. It 
would be difficult to discover elsewhere a better account 
of Maimonides, “the second Moses”, than is given in Vol. IX. 
The article on the Peshitta Version hardly attempts to do 
more than prove that the Syriac Vulgate was translated by 
Jews and was used in the synagogue. M. Th. Reinach writes 
with authority on Numismatics. He has changed his view of 
the date of the famous silver shekels and half shekels which, 
largely through his influence, have been assigned to the 
period of the First Revolt (A.D. 66-70) ; he now goes back to 
the customary opinion that they are of Maccabean date, and 
start from the grant of coinage by Antiochus Sidetes to 
Simon in 139-138 B.c. Weare not altogether convinced, and 
still prefer M. Reinach’s former view. Vol. X. is by far the 
most interesting of those before us. It contains excellent 
notices of Saadia (A.D. 892-942), “the founder of scientific 
activity in Judaism”, and of Rashi (A.D. 1040-1105), one of 


the master minds of Rabbinical literature, whose commentaries 
on the Bible exercised a strong influence, through Nicolas de 
Lyra and Luther, upon the revival of biblical learning at the 
Reformation, and still yield abundant good sense clearly 
expressed. Professor Konig, writing on Hebrew poetry, ex- 
amines the various metrical systems which. have been put 
forward in recent years, and concludes that the basis of poetic 
form is the accentual beat, arranged not in metres (as 
technically understood) but in free rhythms similar to those in 
the Nibelungenlied and in the popular songs heard to-day 
in Syria. On such a subject no one better deserves to be 
listened to than Professor Kénig. The elaborate article on 
Russia appears at a timely hour, and carries the history down 
to the last few months. It is wonderful that a Jew can write so 
temperately as is done here. Many of the illustrations in 
these volumes are excellent, especially the facsimiles of pages 
from MSS. and early printed books. The ingenious maps of 
Palestine and Jerusalem printed on transparent paper could 
only have been invented in America. In Vol. XI. Professor 
G. A. Barton has succeeded in the difficult task of writing 
clearly as well as scientifically on Semites and Semitic 
languages. In his classification of the languages he starts 
from a conjectural Hamito-Semitic speech, which the primitive 
Hamitic (i.e. Egyptian, Coptic, &c.) and the primitive Semitic 
both presuppose ; and in this way he represents the remote 
but undeniable relationship which may be traced between the 
ancient languages of North Africa and Western Asia. In the 
account given of the vernacular Syriac still spoken by the East 
Syrian Christians on the borders of Persia and Turkey no 
mention is made of Bishop Maclean’s standard Grammar 
(1895) and Dictionary (1901) ; to the English rather than to 
the American missionaries belongs the credit of a scholarly 
investigation and revival of this interesting dialect. In other 
articles which deal with language or archeology the biblio- 
graphy is not brought up to date, e.g. those on Siloam 
Inscription and Stone-worship. Mr. Joseph Jacobs gives a 
good account of Spinoza, who may be regarded almost as the 
founder of historical criticism of the Old Testament ; a fine 
portrait of him, not made known before, serves as a fronti- 
spiece to this volume. It is interesting to find from the Jewish 
statistics which are here published that New York is by far the 
largest centre of Jewish life at the present day; the Jews there 
number more than two and a half times as many as in 
Warsaw, more than four times as many as in London, or 
Vienna, or Odessa. Well-illustrated articles deal with the 
synagogue and its architecture. 


For this Week’s Books see page 214, 
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exacting demands.” 


ExTrRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS - from 


No charge for light or attendance. 
BREAKFAST as. 64., 38., and 3s. 6d. 


LUNCH - - 38.64. 


Illustrated Tariff post free upon application to 
the Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: ** CECELIA, LONDON.” 
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To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 
LIFE.”—Lancet. 


cocoa, 
NOURISHES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


SEEDS 


oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
LoF FINEST NEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR1 contains a Select List of all the best Seeds 
for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always 
BY Also many Practical Hints on Culture, vaheaie to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 
xhibitors. Sent Post Free on application. 
Barr’s CoLtections or VEGETABLE 5/6, 7/6 Bie, to 105/-. 
Barr's CoLLEcions or CMOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 2/6, 10,6, 15/-, 21/-, 
le, 42/- & Full particulars on 8p, 718, 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


AND NUTRITIOUS. 
Confectioners. 


pe: & CO., 
‘homas St., Liverpool 


King St., Che 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLON at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES. NAPLES, PORT and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Off 
ANDERSON & CO., } Avenue, London. 


8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


P. & CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & Oo. FREQUENT $Al T SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES. 

ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACH 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, A TRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. Oo. CHEAP RETURN and 

ROUND THE WORLD TOUR Particulars 

at Offices, Leadenhall! Street, Ee ‘or 
venue, W. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


| THEFORICINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


ummm Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 

The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, COLDS, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

Acts like a charm in DIARRHGEA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 

The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony ‘accompanies each bottle. 
Sold | in n Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most ~~ wae 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
eustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


. CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


hotels and Boarding Houses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 
Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing. 
sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland-air. Genial companionship. "Fant 

through trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE. ay 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric ligt, tke aH 
roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Tu 
“Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply Manacan. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
*“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 
One Year ... oo 4 
Half Year ... ae we oo 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SA TURDA Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Apple of Eden” (Fifth Edition), 


ENTITLED 


TRAFFIC. 


THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL WOMAN. 
Crown 8vo., Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 


NEW HANDBOOK TO ROME. [Jan 15. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF 
ROME. 


ol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. By H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 100 IIlustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. Ios. net. 


A comprehensive view of the buildings and art collections. Dr. 
Amelung, putting together correlated works, replicas, copies, and 
fragments, brings the original conceptions before the reader; and 
Dr. Holtzinger is concerned rather with architectural art than with 
topographical science. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Cuartes M. 


DOUGHTY, Author of ‘‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols. crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. net each. 


“* Much interest and expectation has been roused by the announcement of ‘The 
Dawn in Britain,’ a poem by Charles M. Doughty, author of ‘ Travels in Arabia 
Deserta.” Perhaps the most —— and characteristic book written in English 
prose for at least a generation.”—British Weekly 

Mr. Doughty is marked as a man of strong personality, possessed of a wonderful 
sense of words and an extraordinary power of language, and lovers of English 
literature may expect to recognise work from the strong hands of a master. 


IN THE WELL-KNOWN ‘RED SERIES” OF ART BOOKS. 


‘THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By 


WILLIAM D. McKAY,R.S.A. 45 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


IN THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
ENCLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By ~. J. 


FINBERG. 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. By Rosa- 


MOND LANGBRIDGE. (Jan. 15. 


A new novel by a rising writer, containing some clever studies of people and 
some capital passages of genuine comedy. 


LADS OF THE FANCY. By Georce Bartram. 


A novel presenting some strong pictures of life in ‘‘ The Shires” and in London 
when pugilism and gambling and other sports were the chief interests in life fora 
**man of fashion.” L/aa, 18. 


“CONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


MILTOUN, Author of “Cathedrals of Northern France.” With very many 
Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by BLancu—E McManus. 9 Maps. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mizroun. 


Mlustrated by BLancue McManus. Uniform with “ Normandy.” 6s. net. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


Planned and Edited by the late S. Artuur Strona. 
Now Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR SrronG (EUGENIE SeELLEns). 


““THE EXCELLENT RED SERIES.” 


‘* Of the many series of books on Art that published by Messrs. Duckworth t 
rank as the best written, and most likely to be of value.” — imes. 


TING IN THE SIX- | CONSTABLE. By M. Srurcre 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Louis HENDERSON. 40 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Drier. 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


= MICHAEL ANCELO. By Sir 
AL ART. From the Peace Cartes Horroyp. 52 Illustra- 

of the Church to the Eve of the tions. | 7% 6d. net. 
Renaissance, A.D. 312-1350. By By Lord Bat- 
& W. R. Lernasy. 66 Full-page CARRES. 58 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


| VERROCCHIO. By Mavp CruTr- 


on WELL. 48 IHustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

DURER. B 7 STURGE cioTTO. By BASIL DE SELIN- 

Moone. Copperplaes and Mlustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Hal-Tone ngravings. Ss. 

net, PISANELLO. By C. F. of 


in the British Museum. go Illus- 
54 Hlustrations. 7s, 6d. net. trations. 7s. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S POOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Porfirio Diaz (Mrs. Alex Tweedie). Hurst & Blackett. 215. net, 

Here and There: Memories, Indian and other (H. G. Keene), 
Brown, . 10s. 6d. net. 

Theodor Leschetizky (Annette Hullah). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of Archbishop Temple (2 vols. By Seven Friends. Edited 
by E. G. Sandford). Macmillan. 36s. net. 


CLASSICS 


The Aeneid of Virgil (with a Translation by Charles J. Billson, 
2 vols.) Arnold. 30s. net. 


FICTION 


A Young Man in a Hurry (R. W. Chambers). Constable. 6s. 

The Great Refusal (Maxwell Gray). Long. 6s. 

My Cornish Neighbours (Mrs. Havelock Ellis) | Alston Rivers, 
6d, 


The ae of the Pioneer (Dolf Wyllarde); The Scholar’s 
Daughter (Beatrice Harraden). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Healers (Maarten Maartens). Constable. 6s. 

The Measure of Life (Frances Campbell). Chapman & Hall. 6s, 

Lads of the Fancy (George Bartram). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Same Clay (James Blyth). E. Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Threshing- Floor (J. S. Fletcher). Unwin. 6s. 

Christopher Deane (E. H. Lacon Watson. New edition). Brown, 
Langham. 35. 6d. 

The House of Shadows (Reginald J. Farrer). Amold. 6s. 

The Girl in Waiting (Archibald Eyre). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Lapse of Vivien Eady (Charles Marriott). Nash. 6s. 

Blue Jay (Peggy Webling). Heinemann. 6s. 

In Silence (Mrs. Fred Reynolds). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


HISTORY 


Studies in Roman History (E. G. Hardy). Sonnenschein. 65. _. 
Historical Tombstones of Malacca (Robert N. Bland). Stoék, 
Tos. 6d. 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Flora and Sylva (Vol. III.). 17 Furnival Street. 
Recreations of a Naturalist (James Edmund Harting). Unwin, 
15s. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India (Thomas Walters. Edited by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell. Vol. II.). Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Franklin (Edited by 
U. Waldo Cutler). Harrap. ts. 6d. net. 

Speeches on American Taxation and Conciliation with America 
(Edited by Arthur D. Innes). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 35. 

The Abbot (Scott), 2s. ; Barnaby Rudge (Dickens), 2s. 6¢. Black. 

The End of the Age and the Crisis in Russia (Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. Mayo). Heinemann. 2s. 


SCHOOL Books 


Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors (A. F. Watt and B. J. 
Hayes. Second Edition). Clive. 2s. 6d, 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Modern Dynamos and Batteries for Amateurs and Students (S. R. 
Bottome). Guilbert Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

On Professional Education, with Special Reference to Medicine (T. 
Clifford Allbutt). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Chemistry of the Proteids (Gustav Mann). Macmillan. 15s. net. 


THEOLOGY 


** Religions Ancient and Modern ” :—Pantheism (James A. Picton); 
Animism (Edward Clodd); Religions of Ancient China (Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Giles); Religion of Ancient Greece (Jane 
Harrison). Constable. 1s. net each. 


TRAVEL 


The Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine (Francis Miltoun), 6s. 
net; Rome (2 vols. Walter T. Field), 10s. 6d. net. Brimley 
Johnson. 

The Museums and Ruins of Rome (2 vols. Walter Amelung and 
Heinrich Holtzinger). Duckworth. 10s. net. 

A People at School (H. Fielding Hall). Macmillan. ros. net. 


VERSE 


Poems (R. Ellis Roberts). Brimley Johnson. 

The Coming of Love, Rhona Boswell’s Story and other Poems 
(Theodore Watts Dunton. Seventh Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised). Lane. 5s. net. 

White Poppies (by Iarfhlaith). Oxford: Blackwell. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


British Imperialism and Commercial Supremacy (M. Victor Bérard. 
Translated by H. W. Foskett). Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 
Eton Calendar, The, for the Lent School-Time 1906. Eton: 


Spottiswoode. 2s. 
Frenzied Finance: the Crime of Amalgamated (T. W. Lawson). 
Heinemann. 


Investment an Exact Science (Henry Lowenfeld. First Edition). 
The Investment Registry Limited. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of 
the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, N.A., Ph.D., Editor of the 
** English Historical Review.” 


To be issued in 12 Volumes. The price of each Volume is 7s. 6d. 
net, if sold separately, but CompLeTe Sets may be subscribed for 
through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made 
at the rate of 6s, 8d. net on the delivery of each Volume. 


NEW VOLUME by Dr. THOMAS HODGKIN. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L., Litt.D. 
Fellow of University College, London, Fellow of the British Academy. 


With 2 Maps. [ Just published. 
Vol. II. From 1066-1216. By Georce Burton Abams, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University. With 2 Maps. 

[ Ready. 


From 1216-1377. By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor 
of Medizeval and Modern History in the University of 
Manchester. With 3 Maps. [ Ready. 

Vol. X. From 1760-1801. By the Rev. Wittiam Hunt, 

M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 
[Aeady. 


Vol. III. 


** Full Prospectus sent on application. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Comparative 
Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany and America. By ARTHUR 
SHADWELL, M.A., M.D., Author of ‘* Drink, Temperance and Legislation.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s. net. 

*,* The author is careful to explain that his new work has no 
connexion with the ‘‘fiscal controversy.” It was planned, and the 
investigation on which tt 7s based was carricd out, he writes, before 
the present controversy arose. ‘** But it was inspired by the same 
circumstances—namely, the growing pressure of international compe- 
tition in industry, which is evidently geing to be the warfare of the 
future. It essays to deal with the other stde of that problem, and 
to examine the conditions under which industries are carried on in 
the three leading industrial countries, apart from tariffs.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP STUBBS. 
LECTURES ON EARLY ENCLISH HISTORY. 
B 


y WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 2 Monday next. 


THE KEY TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: Being 
an Essay in Historical Logic. By CHARLES STANTON DEVAS, M.A., 
sometime Examiner in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. 

(On Monday next. 


Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. By Anprew 


LANG. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Loyal Lyrics—Cricket Rhymes—Jubilee Poems—Critical of Life, Art, and 
Literature— Folk Songs—Ballads. 


A BOOK OF ANCELS. By L. P., compiler of 


“The Inheritance of Saints.” With 12 Rembrandt Gravures. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. {On Monday next. 


PSALMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 
By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. On Monday next. 

*,* The object of these Addresses is to illustrate from the Church’s 
use of the Psalter for the Christian seasons the bearing of the Psalms 
on great doctrinal truths as well as their fitness to minister to the 
necds of individuals, and their relation to our personal lives. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Two New Volumes. 
A FARMER’S YEAR: being his Commonplace 


Book for 1898. x H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 36 Illustrations. 
ro 


Cheaper Reissue. wn 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
a Tale of Three 


STELLA FRECELIUS: 


— By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Cheaper Reissue. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York and Bombay. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 368. net. 


With Portraits. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVES’ DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. 
In Five Volumes. Vol. II., F—L, 8vo. 21s. net. 
Previously Publised.—Vol. 1., 21s, net. 


‘ New Book by the Author of 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. By H. Fierpine 


HALL. 8vo. 10s. net. 


SECOND PART JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 


Wars in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Part Second. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*.* Previously published, Part I., 4s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. By Sir Arcut- 


BALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Edited by GEorce Haw. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. G. K. Cuesterton in the Daily Vews.—“ A book that should be studied 
with more than ordinary care ; because its immediate importance is twofold. It is 
important because of the moment at which it comes......and it is important because 
of the men who have made the book.” 


LOGGAN. 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By Davin 


LoGGAN (first published in 1690). A series of Views of the 
University and Colleges, and of Eton College. Edited, with a 
Life of Loggan, an Introduction and Historical and Descriptive 
Notes, by J. W. Crark, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge. A reproduction in folio, the scarce 
Portrait of the Duke of Somerset in Photogravure, the Centre 
Section of Hamond’s Map of 1592. Price £2. 2s. net; or in 
morocco extra £5. 5s. net. 
Tue Provost or Kina’s (Dr. M. R. James), in the CAMBRIDGE REVIEW,, 
‘¢ | ....What the Registrary has added from the treasure of his own ledge is, 
like all his work, lucid, concise, relevant, and thoroughly helpful amed To sum up, we 
have nothing but praise for the book, pictures and text alike. 
ATHENAZUM,—“ Even the great task of giving to the world in 1885 the 
‘ Architectural History of Cambridge’......is scarcely 2 more important service than 
the publication of Loggan’s ‘ Cantabrigia Illustrata.’” 


JOHN LYLY. By Joun Dover Witson, 
The Harness Prize for 1904. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


ATHENA UM.—“ The value of this essay is out of all proportion to its length. 
It cannot fail to interest all who care for the historical developments of literature.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


AL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
GENTNSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 


clegraphic Address: BookmMEN, LONDON. Codes : Unicope and AB C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 1&7 Piccapttty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


IVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information charge. Replies received. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 21, at One o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising Apperley’s Memoirs of the Life of 
ohn Mytton; Bewick’s British Birds and ; A’Beckett’s Comic 
istory of England and Rome ; Ruskin’s Stones of Venice ; Couch’s British Fishes ; 
Boccace, Décameron, 5 vols., 1757-61; and other French Works, &c. Other Pro- 
perties, including Molitre, Les CEuvres, first Elzevir Edition, 5 vols., 1675 ; Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols. in 1, 1803; Blair’s Grave, with Blake's Illus- 
trations, 1808; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works; the Writings of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Mayhew, Stevenson, Norman Gale, Ainsworth, &c. ; Scientific Works, 
Topography, Witchcraft and Alchemy, Jest Books, Botanical Works, Poetry, 
&c.; Alken, A Touch at the Fine Arts, McLean. 1824; The Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., 1899; Punch, 1841 to 1£91 ; Modern Publications. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE {Ass A. SLATER, ESQ. 
38 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, February 23, at One o'clock precisely, the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late — A. Slater, Esq., of 38 Mecklenburgh 
Square, W.C. (sold by order of the Executors), comprising Spedding’s Bacon, 
14 vols. ; Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, Variorum Edition, 12 vols. ; Butler's 
Hudibras, by — and Thyer’s Remains, 4 vols., large and thick paper ; Skeat’s 
Chaucer, 7 vols. ; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron ; Early — Dramatists, 
edited by A. H. Bullen, 16 vols. ; The Historical Writings of Grote, Hallam, 
Macaulay, &c. ; Masson's Life and Works of Milton; Works on Art ; Shelley's 
ueen Mab, First Edition, original boards, uncut, a remarkably fine copy; The 
est Editions of Fielding, Ford, Dr. Johnson, Otway, —_ Samuel Richardson, 
Edmund Sponees, Swift, &c. ; The Tudor Translations, edited by W. E. Henley, 
vols. ; Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, 5 vols. ; Anecdotes of 
inting, Major's Edition ; Kelmscott Press Publications (including the Chaucer); 
Ruskin's Modern Painters, 5 vols. ; Turner's Liber Studiorum, 61 plates, early 


impression. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000. 


IVE MINUTES FROM MARBLE ARCH.— 
Exceptionally light, airy, seven-roomed UNFURNISHED FLAT TO 
1 second floor. mger service and coal lifts, electric light, telephone 
installation, bath-room (h. & c.), bookshelves and cupboards fitted. Four years’ 
lease to run, with option of renewal. Electric fittings, curtain-poles, and spring 
blinds ready fitted. Immediate occupancy. Rent £105; open to offer.—Apply, 
H. K., 95 5t. Mary’s Mansions, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 


RETTY, WELL-FURNISHED COTTAGE BY 


THE SEA, close to Bognor, ninety-five minutes from town ; four bedrooms, 
three reception-rooms, writing-room, kitchen and scullery, front garden and large 
kitchen-garden ; use of private bathing-hut; to be let for any period ; rent, two 
ay per week for winter and spring months. Apply, H. kK 29 Bark Place, 

Square, London, W. 


O _BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
IBRARIES.— bruary Catal be 
New Remainders ofered at prices greatly 
sen > 3 i 
Department, 186 Strand, London, We. 
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EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at 
the Universities, passes into the Navy and Acme &e. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL (RUTLAND). 


A small well-endowed Public School, with numerous Exhibitions 
to the Universities. The Alterations and Additions, which are now 
complete, make the Buildings exceptionally good. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 


CONTAINS . « 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum, 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s Lonpon, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is the only Illustrated Periodical in existence appealing solely to 

the interests of 
His Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces, 

and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations, 
Other features include Leading Articles on the ‘‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelligence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 


The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday ia 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of 2 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


The “A. & N, C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8s, per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THe MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy¥ 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 

111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangeéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1906 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du Ier Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies i les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Siusée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE LOPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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FROM MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 
ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medizval Times, with a concise Dictio: of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce_ Cuincu, F.G.S., Author of “Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 


. to the Construction, Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Heaith. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, 4.K.C., and REcINaALp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. 10d. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By HEeNry T. 
Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price ss., by post ss. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


. comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the preparation of specimens for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Argtuur G. Butier, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger work, 

British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. sd. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver. and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged | H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. rod. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


po and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 

The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J..H.Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by pust 15s. 5d. A 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 

e Preserver. By W. CARNEGIE. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
sos. 6d., by post 103. 11d. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
riessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
»” “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” “ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. &d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHotson, Curator of the Royal 

ic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trait, M.D., Rev. P. W. My es, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. i soa GarRETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
Post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


; the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 
i; H. Sater, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 


Players. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. — 3 M. WHITMORE 
Jones. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price ros. 6d., by post 10s 11d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 
Classification. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westony. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Danigts. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


TTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Auprey GuNN, Expert in old Pottery - Porcelain to 

the press. 


“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English I!lustrated Works of a Sporting 
cter, with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Fiel 

w valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of “‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 
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LIBERIAN RUBBER CORPORATION 


Tue statutory meeting of the shareholders of the Liberian Rubber Corporation, 
Limited, which was largely attended, was held on Wednesday, at Salisbury House, 
London Wall, E.C., Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Chairman of the 
Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. C. Myring) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said, that as he had recently returned from Liberia, he thought it 
would be interesting and advantageous to give some information regarding the 
prospects of the Company, and perhaps tell those who have not quite realised what 
sort of a country Liberia is, in which they were going to work very hard at turning 
out rubber, something regarding it. Liberia is a negro Republic, which, by quick 
steamers, is not more than ten days’ journey from London, Southampton, or Liver- 
pool. The rulers of the country, in the eyes of the rest of the world, are a body of 
Civilised negroes, of American or West Indian descent, who have been in pos- 
session of, at any rate, the greater part of that country for a period of something 
like seventy years. The influence of the better class of Liberian statesmen—men 
such as President Barclay—has been slowly spreading. He has got the native 
tribes under control, and he has also been able to get them to come down once a 
year for conferences at Monrovia. As regards rubber, 1 do not think that you 
need have any anxiety as to the future. The native population of Liberia— 
the indigenous population, apart from the negroes of American descent—is 
fairly accurately computed at 2,000,000. I am not going to detain this meeting by 
showing them all the machinery by which this computation was made ; but those 
of you who have a little patience can perhaps wait until my book on Liberia is 
published, and then you will see how the Liberian Government and myself arrived 
at this computation of the indig population. In times past, when there were 
no loca! industries to occupy these people, they either spent their time in fighting 
or else drifted away to Sierra Leone, the French Ivory Coast, or to the sea, to 
engage in various maritime occupations ; but now that we are able to give them 
work on the spot—and this has been repeated in report after report furnished by 
the different foresters we have sent out—these people have expressed their strong 
determination and inclination to remain near their own homes, and, instead of going 
out of Liberia to seek for profitable employment, they prefer now to work near 
their own homes in collecting rubber. I do not think you need have any anxiety as 
to the question of native labour. 1 do not say that the native labour of Liberia is 
as cheap as is the native labour in some parts of Ceylon or India, or in Malaysia ; 
but you must remember that Liberia is on!y ten days’ journey from London, and 
that there are other conditions<of soii, climate, and rainfall—which make the 
country peculiarly well adapted to the cultivation of rubber, as well as to the 
increasing growth of native rubber. ‘This Company starts with a natural 
rubber estate of something like 20,000 square miles; there are something 
like 22,coo square miles of virgin forest in Liberia, which are full of rubber- 

“producing trees and vines; and the main business of this Company will, of 
course, be to exploit that rubber as quickly and as efiectually as possible. 
We should, whilst teaching the natives to gather rubber in such a way as to 
make it of as good class as possible, contemporaneously set up a system of 
planting indigenous rubber seed, so as to keep the forests, in a sense, up 
to the mark. We have made some interesting experiments in the replanting of 
rubber vines, and have come to the conclusion that the Landolphia vines, when cut 
for the purpose of procuring rubber, shoot up again from the same roots, and that 
the same amount of devastation does not occur in them as in the case of the big 
Funtumia rubber trees, which must be more carefully tapped ; and as we teach 
these people to cultivate the latter we must supplement the vines by the planting 
of Funtumia seed. In addition to that we propose to plant Para rubber, because 
we consider that the climate and the rainfall of Liberia are very much like those 
of the regions in which the Para rubber of the Hevea genus grows naturally. 
And there, again, Liberia is rather well situated, geographically. I happen to 
have friends in Par4, and I have already sent Pari seed to Liberia to be 
planted on the Mount Barclay plantation ; but I hope to be able to get young 
plants from Parad under peculiarly favourable conditions, and to plant them on this 
estate; in fact, we are going to give this Para rubber every possible care and 
attention. Still, your main asset remains in the enormous existing rubber forest 
of Liberia, which produces rubber, even under untaught native methods, a pro- 
portion of which is of very good second class value—rubber which can be pro- 
cured by you on terms which will furnish a very fair profit. 1 want to direct your 
attention to this point, namely, that there is nothing in the ope of this 
Company that need disturb the ininds of ap Siar. I think that all who 
know my own work in Africa may rest assured that I would not associate myself 


with any organisation which did not act fairly towards the natives. Apart from 
i 1 considerations, I do not believe in the ill-treatment of natives; I 
do not believe that it pays-I am sure it does not. Now, as to the 
natives and our prospects, I a | say that we pay a fair value to the native 
for the rubber which he collects. We either buy the rubber from the native, and 
pay him for it, or else we pay him regular wages, so as to keep him constantly in 
our service, collecting the rubber. The native chiefs get a small percentage on the 
value of the rubber collected, as a kind of means of purchasing their goodwill, and 
also as an inducement to them to cease their native quarrels and to keep the roads 
open. The Liberian Government derives a royalty, which is, at the — price 
of rubber, 4d. a pound ; so that everyone in that country benefits fairly, according 
to the efforts made and the capital putin. The effectual result of a very improved 
rubber development will be that it will set the Liberian Government on its legs, and 
enable it to pay off its indebtedness and to start clear of any loans which it may 
have contracted. As to the good faith of the Liberian Government, it has sometimes 
been called in question. Those of you who look back into the history of that Republic, 
however, will be surprised at the way in which, under many trying circumstances, 
it has kept faith with its creditors. I am sorry to say that the past record of some 
British subjects in Liberia has not been a particularly clean one, or one which 
ives us very much pleasure to look back upon. | There was a loan contracted by 
iberia under most disadvantageous conditions in London in the year 1871. The 
loan was for £100,000, of which, I believe, only £27,000 in gold actually reached 
Liberia. It led to a revolution—the only revolution that there has ever been in that 
Republic. It was a bloodless one. The President was deposed for having con- 
sented to this loan; but the Liberians, realising that an engagement is an engage- 
ment, therefore recognised this particular loan to the extent of something like £80,000. 
They did not, however, recognise the remainder ; because it was not clear to them 
that the bonds had ever been given out by the right authority. As I say, nepenee, 
they recognised £80,000 of the £100,000, although, of course, they had only receiv 
£27,000. Eversince that recognition the Republic has steadily paid the interest on 
that Joan, and it applies a portion of the money which it gets from rubber royalties, 
and from the rent which you pay for your concession, an which was mentioned in 
the prospectus—and will apply it in the future—not to only paying the interest on 
this loan, but also in utilising it for the gradual amortisation o that loan. The 
Chairman then explained how, in addition to rubber, they had_ already about 
70,000 coffee trees of the Liberian coffee species. Then, on the Mount Barclay 
lantation, some rs ago, cacao was planted, and their first sample of it came 
| anes recently. They were told that for cacao of that quality they might expect to 
get from £45 to £52 per ton. He concluded by remarking that he thought none of 
them would have cause to regret investing capital in the shares of the Liberian 
After psec remarks by various shareholders, the meeting terminated with the 
usual vote of thanks. 
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